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A GOVERNED WORLD 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely. the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions: the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIt. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 


boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II, AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity——to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to. they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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DEATH OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


TIME VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


LONG 


NDREW CARNEGIE, for many years friend, sup- 
A porter, and Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society, died at his Lenox summer home, Shadowbrook, 
Massachusetts, Tuesday, August 12, at the age of 84. 
After the funeral services, August 14, his body was taken 
to Tarrytown, New York, and interred in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 


Mr. Carnegie was a native of Dunfermline, Scotland,- 


a son of a hand-loom weaver, whom at an early age he 
assisted, thus contributing to the support of the family. 
At the age of 13 he came with his family to America, 
settling in Barefoot Square, Slabtown, Allegheny, Pa., 
where he became a bobbin boy at $1.20 a week. His 
mother took in washing. The young man became a 
telegraph messenger, operator, and finally, at the age of 
28, he was Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Division of 
the Pennsylvania System. Joining with Mr. Woodruff, 
inventor of the sleeping car, they organized the Wood- 
ruff Sleeping Car Company, which was the beginning of 
Mr. Carnegie’s financial career. During the Civil War 
he was Superintendent of Railroads and Government 
Telegraph Lines in the East. Following the.war he 
went into the iron business, during which he introduced 
the Bessemer steel process into the United States. In 
1901 he sold out to the United States Steel Corporation, 
when he retired from business, devoting his great wealth 
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His libraries are scattered all 
He founded 


to philanthropic work. 
over the United States and Great Britain. 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution at Washington, and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace at Washington. 

The ApvocaTE or PEACE pays its tribute to the mem- 
ory of this constructive genius, man of indefatigable 
energy, virile force in the industrial and commercial life 
of America, author of thoughtful books, philanthropist 
of unequaled opportunities seized and made the most of, 
consistent opponent of 
many agencies making for the ultimate reign of right 


war and generous supporter of 


and reason between the peoples of the world. 


THE. POPULAR CONTROL OF THE 
LEAGUE 


ISCUSSION relative to the proposed League of Na- 
tions is broadening and improving withal. There 
is a disposition on both sides to grant sincerity to the 
All see that it is not a question of ends 
that is involved, but primarily a problem of means. All 
All through the discussion that is 


opposition. 


wish an end of war. 
an apparent and hopeful sign. The great question is, 
Is the proposed League of Nations a means to that end ? 

Before any believer in American democracy could pos- 
sibly reply “Yes” to that question it must be clear that 
the plan is democratic in its purpose and organization. 
Any other method must be to him necessarily unthink- 
able. Is this proposed League of Nations democratic? 
If so, it must be a League of peoples—that is to say, it 
must be an organization of justice based firmly upon the 
principle that government of any kind to be successful, 
and of course this includes international government, 
must rest upon the consent of the governed. Is this 
such an organization ? 

Here let us say again that this question, like all other 
questions relating to the League, must be answered not 
in the light of what people say the Covenant means, but 
in the light of what the Covenant itself says. The exact 
wording of the Covenant is the only measure of its 
meaning. It must be accepted or rejected upon its 
merits, for there will come a time when, if adopted, it 
will be the instrument of men who had no hand in its 
making. In all matters relating to its construction, 
therefore, we must interpret its meaning in the exact 
terms of the Covenant itself. 
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It is not for us to question why the Covenant should 
omit any reference to the Deity; but it must strike an 
American as a bit strange that it contains nowhere either 
the word “democracy” or “democratic.” The word “peo- 
ple” does not appear, and the word “peoples” is found 
only in Article XXII, and there not in the sense that 
they have any voice in the methods of the League, but 
only in the sense that they are to be governed. But these 
omissions would not constitute a fatal defect if only we 
were assured that the League were democratic in spirit. 
The fact is that nowhere throughout the Covenant is 
there mentioned, directly or indirectly, the principle that 
government must rest upon the consent of the governed. 
On the contrary, the League is in no sense a League of 
peoples, but a select alliance of a limited number of 
governments, to which admission is permitted only upon 
invitation, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the 
Further- 
more, there being no provision establishing the method 


representatives of the strongest governments. 


of selecting the representatives, there is no guarantee 
that the people of any nation will have any voice in the 
composition of the Assembly or Council, much less in 
the proceedings of either of those bodies. ‘The question 
whether representatives in the League shall be repre- 
sentatives of governments or of peoples cannot be left 
to individual caprice and conserve at the same time the 
As pointed out by Wil- 
liam George Jordan, the vagueness at this point is such 


basic principle of democracy. 


that one cannot tell from the Covenant whether or not 
the United States, for example, would be represented in 
both the Assembly and the Council. But the principal 
point here is that the method of selecting the repre- 
sentatives, or for that matter of recalling them, is a vital 
The President of the United States, for ex- 
ample, should not have the power to appoint himself for 


matter. 


life as the representative of the American people upon 
That the Covenant is silent 
upon this aspect of the League is most unfortunate be- 
cause it raises serious doubt as to the democratic nature 


such an all-important body. 


of the plan. Surely there can be no successful inter- 
national organization that does not depend for its sup- 
port upon popular control. In its present form the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, if adopted, might, 
and therefore probably would, result in a pure oligarchy 
of a few men operating with unlimited jurisdiction, 
checked nowhere either by judicial decree from above or 
popular vote from below. The danger of this, there- 
fore, is the negation of our most cherished political 
faith, that governments must rest only on the consent 
of the governed. The Covenant, as it stands, provides 
that nine men, in reality five—indeed, there being no 
rule governing a quorum, two men—might legislate, 
judge, and execute vast operations affecting the peace of 
the world without regard to any people or peoples, and 
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that without any fear of an appeal. The League might, 
therefore, become a government by ipse dixit, and in its 
present form, if adopted, it probably would become just 
that. 

The League, as proposed, not only makes no provision 
for the fundamental principle that the 
League can thrive only upon the consent of the gov- 


American 


erned ; it is in and of itself a violation now and for all 
time, unless modified, of that other safeguard of the 
rights of peoples, namely, the legal equality of persons 
and of States. 
fact. 
machinery that perpetuates the legal inequalities of per- 


This is a surprising and a dangerous 
No American can subscribe to any governmental 
sons or States. American jurisprudence, and America 
is not alone in this, provides for the right of equality 
of men and of States before the law. 
fundamental matter. 


This is a very 


This Society has caused to be printed in every issue 
of this magazine since America entered the war a series 
of fundamental principles, one of which reads: 


“Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the Society of Nations, 
and all nations have the right to claim, and, according 
to the Declaration of Independence of the United States, 
‘to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them.’ ’ 


This League, as proposed, is a League of a limited 
number of governments with unequal voices and rights, 
a League based on the principle of an oligarchy, and a 
military oligarchy at that. Seventy-five per cent of its 
own members are not represented in the Council’s de- 
It is an attempt 
at world government, and as it stands, if set up, it would 
tend to make voluntary action in behalf of world peace, 


liberations and decisions that count. 


such as going forth to the aid of Cuba, impossible. It 
seems to us that under its terms we, as a nation, for 
example, should be able to perform no generous inter- 
national act upon our own initiative, but only at the 
behest not of law, not of any popular will, but of a few 
men sitting in Geneva. 

We are not disturbed about the abandonment of sov- 
ereignty. Of course we must give up something for the 
sake of international co-operative effort. We might well 
afford to give up large portions of our sovereignty, if 
need be, if by that means we might lessen for the world 
its international enmities and slaughters. But what must 
be given up, how it must be given up, when it must be 
given up, must not be left for five men to decide, but for 
the people of this land, speaking directly or through its 
duly elected Congress. Such matters must be voluntary 
acts of all the people. The same thing should be true 
not only for America, but for all States members of the 
Any other method, much less the method of 


League. 
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turning it over to five men, would be un-American be- 

cause it would endanger, if not destroy, what America 

has accomplished in the direction of popular control. 

The tragedy of that would be the multiplication of inter- 

national resentments, the increase of ill-will, and, in 

consequence, additional dangers of war. 


CERTAIN CRITERIA OF AN INEFFECTIVE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


N EFFECTIVE international peace must mean order 
A and justice between States. Such a condition can 
only evolve out of legislative and judicial action to the 
end that rights observed between men shall be stated, 
understood, and preserved by agreement between nations. 
To abolish international killings we must aim, therefore, 
at the abolition of war by removing the causes which 
produce it. An effective international peace movement 
presents a problem in international sanitation. The war 
fever will be overcome effectively in proportion as we 
destroy the infection at its source. Any effective asso- 
ciation of the nations looking toward the eradication of 
this foul disease must concern itself, therefore, with the 
origins of war. 

In estimating the value of remedies proposed as an 
amelioration of this plague, therefore, we may ask our- 
selves: Does the remedy propose a partnership of rulers 
Does the proposed remedy tend to increase 
prejudice and destroy sympathy between nations? Will 
it lead to chauvinism—that is to say, false patriotism— 
with its destructive national greed for concessions, mar- 
kets, territory? Will it perpetuate personal and politi- 
cal inertia? Will it unduly extend or unduly limit those 
attributes of the State classified as sovereignty? Will it 
either ignore or overemphasize the importance of prece- 
dents? Will it recognize war as a lawful method for 
the settlement of international disputes? Will it poison 
the springs of democracy by granting unlimited power 
to the few ? 
close the door upon the great mass of the common peo- 
ple? Does it base international adjustments wholly upon 
financial interests or thirst for power and dominion? Is 
it founded on the theory that the peace of the nations 


merely ? 


In questions involving peace or war does it 


can be attained only by some form of military protection 
from without? Will it interfere threateningly with in- 
ternal policies of States? Will it restrict legitimate 
trade or unduly limit the freedom of essential enterprise 
Will it perpetuate or extend the inequality 
Will it increase the handicaps of the poor 
Does it provide 
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in business : 
of nations ? 
by increasing the power of the rich? 
either for a system of double citizenship or non-citizen- 


ship? Does it ignore the rights of foreigners sojourn- 


Does it leave out of consideration the 


ing in a land? 
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regulations necessary for the peaceable development of 
international waterways and shipping control? Does it 
forbid the right of seaports to any nation? Does it con- 
template uniting in one power the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of international government ? 
Is it based upon the theory that the only way to main- 
tain the peace between nations is by military force? 
Will it unjustly deprive any nation or group of its in- 
alienable right to exist, to be free, to seek its legitimate 
Will it abrogate the fundamental prin- 
ciple that just powers are derived only from the consent 


satisfactions ? 
of the governed? Will it endanger the safety, inde- 
pendence, equality, or happiness of any law-abiding peo- 
ple? Will it do violence to the well-established solidarity 
of the society of nations? 

Any attempt to remove by such means the causes of 
wholesale human slaughters must prove to be more futile 
than letting down empty buckets into empty wells, for it 
cannot lessen—it can only engender—the strifes that 
lead inevitably to war. 


NEEDED: A LEAGUE OF LAWS AND 
NOT OF MEN 


MOST serious difficulty with the League of Nations 

as proposed by the Covenant drawn in Paris is that 
it aims to set up a government by men rather than a 
government by law. This defect appears to be funda- 
mental, and if it is not rectified it may mean either the 
end forever of this style of a league or become a dan- 
gerous international threat against the most cherished 
principles and achievements of political democracy, in- 
If the latter, it 
would be most unfortunate for the peace of the world, 


cluding American political democracy. 


because the greatest service America can render to the 
well-being of the nations is to preserve her political 
democracy. The great contribution of America as a 
world power is only incidentally her foods, munitions, 
armaments, and men. These have .been forthcoming 
because of a greater something, a thing deeply imbedded 
in our national structure, a belief, faith, love, energy, 
which, for the want of a more definitive word, we call 
democracy. 

Does the proposed League of Nations threaten this 
our democracy? If it does not, we fear that it may. 
We fear this because the words “international law” oc- 
cur in the Covenant three times only, once in the general 
affirmations of the preamble, once in Article XV where 
the reference is to matters outside the League, and again 
in Article XIII, where questions of international law 
are classified among those disputes suitable for submis- 
sion not to a court of justice, not even to the Assembly 


or Council of the proposed League, but to arbitration ; 
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as if questions of law can of right be settled by arbitra- 
tions! Under the practice of American jurisprudence, 
disputes at law are settled in one way and one way 
only—that is, by judicial decree. Laws are incapable 
of arbitration. They can be interpreted; they cannot 
be arbitrated. That fact is a central and fundamental 
principle of our American democracy. To change that 
practice would be to go back toward government by 
men rather than by laws. To take such a step would 
be most un-American, because even before John Mar- 
shall the Government of the United States had been 
emphatically termed a “government of laws and not of 
men,” “a high appellation” which the great jurist ac- 
cepted as a matter of course in Marbury vs. Madison us 
early as 1803. To undermine in any way this basic fact 
of American democracy would lower the level of total 
democratic achievement, strengthen the forces of selfish- 
ness, and endanger still more the peace of the world. 

Wars arise out of a variety of conflicting interests ; 
but one certain cause of wars has been the violation of 
vested legal rights. It was the violation of vested legal 
rights that led us directly into this war. For the viola- 
tion of vested legal rights American democracy provides 
a remedy. That remedy is a remedy at law. From the 
point of view of American democracy a prime function 
of government is to see to it that the laws shall furnish 
a remedy for the violation of vested legal rights. That 
is the course of justice under the system of American 
democracy. If the League of Nations provided for that 
method of settlement for international disputes involv- 
ing violation of legal rights, the average American could 
understand it. But that is not the way proposed. It is 
proposed to place all such matters in the hands of five 
men. Peace between the forty-eight States of the Amer- 
ican Union is not maintained that way. No mind 
trained in American methods can understand how jus- 
tice or peace can thus be achieved. This method has 
been tried. It was that method which was set up with 
consummate efficiency in Prussia. It failed. There is 
only one end for a government controlled by men. That 
is ultimate defeat and ruin. There is only one end for 
a League of Nations run by men merely. That is failure 
or war. Any League of Nations to be successful must, 
therefore, be not a league of men, but a league of laws. 
That is the lesson learned since 1789 by every American 
familiar with his nation’s history. America can con- 
ceive of no other course for the successful establishment 
of international right. 

As within the nations so between them there will be 
no justice capable of assuring peace save adequate pro- 
vision be made for a legal order capable of harmonizing 
with the least possible friction conflicting international 
interests. Such an order could operate only in accord 
with the principles of law. 
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MINORITY RIGHTS FOR JEWS AND 
OTHERS 


HANKs to pressure of the Jewish “communities” 
‘Daa Jewish leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, men who are high in office, 
backed with vast wealth and supported loyally by a host 
of actual or potential voters of the American, British, 
and French democracies, the Jews of the newly created 
States of Europe, the reconstructed States of the “Near 
East,” and Russia—ultimately—are to get such minority 
rights as they have not known previously. The chroni- 
cler who first amasses and publishes data bearing upon 
this important phase of the deliberations and formal 
output of the Peace Conference at Versailles will do a 
much needed task of investigation and publication ; and 
he need have no fear of lack of purchase, scrutiny, and 
valuation of his monograph or book. A wide distribu- 
tion is insured for a large first edition. 


As typical of the provisions which the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Peace Conference already have begun to en- 
force and which the League of Nations will continue to 
guarantee and assert—assuming the League’s forma- 
tion—the Treaty of Poland with the Entente Powers and 
the letter of June 24, M. Clemenceau to Premier Pader- 
ewski, transmitting the treaty, should be studied. The 
principles stated in the letter and embodied in the treaty 
are to be applicable not only to the Jewish minority in 
Poland, but to Christian minorities in other States with 
whom treaties later are to be made. They make part of 
the fundamental law the protection of life and liberty 
without distinction of birth, nationality, language, race 
or religion, and freedom in the exercise of religion. 
Religious differences are not to prejudice any “national” 
in his civil and political rights, public employment, 
While 
Polish is to be the official language, Polish nationals of 
non-Polish speech may employ their language in the law 
courts. 


functions, honors, professions, or industries. 


Minorities may establish charitable, religious, 
or social institutions, with freedom of language and re- 
ligious exercise therein. In districts distinctly non- 
Polish in speech the State will provide facilities for 
insuring instruction in primary schools in the minority’s 
own language, but the State also may make teaching of 
the Polish language obligatory in such schools. 


Other details might be cited, but these are sufficient 
to give a correct idea of the ideals to which the new 
State is to be held, and indeed already has been forced 
to pay recognition. For, in the first stages of the new 
national life, there was sufficient evidence of remaining 
anti-Semitic feeling to force the Supreme Council to 
send a special commission, headed by an American, to 
determine how general and flagrant the attacks on Jews 
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and their property still were, and without waiting for 
the report of this commission the Council proceeded to 
let the Polish executive know that he must play the game 
fairly with all concerned. At present writing it is grati- 
fying to note that there has been a diminution in the 
admitted recurrence of the old-time enmity of the Chris- 
tian for the Jew. The investigators seem to be throw- 
ing their influence—unofficially, if not officially—toward 
making the Polish Jews see that their hopes for an im- 
perium in imperio must be given up. If the State gives 
them their “community” rights, they may not claim 
special political privileges. 

The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 sought to give similar 
protection to the Jews of Roumania, but its provisions 
were for forty years flouted and openly defied. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the coming years will show 
that at Versailles ideals equally catholic and democratic 
were given a form sufficiently backed by international 
authority to obtain obedience. Article 12 of the Treaty 
with Poland provides that no modifications of the above- 
mentioned stipulation may be made without the assent 
of a majority of the Council of the League of Nations, 
and that the council may be informed by a member of 
the League of infraction or danger of infraction of any 
of these obligations and may then take effective action. 
If differences with respect to law or fact arise out of 
these articles, then the issue becomes an international 
one under Article 14 of the Covenant. If referred, on 
the demand of one party, to the court of international 
justice, its decision shall be final and shall have the 
same force and effect as an award under Article 13 of 
the Covenant. 

Bearing in mind the zeal that the British Government 
has shown of late in favoring the plans of the Jews for 
a Zionistic State in Palestine, and not forgetting to 
consider the latter-day but pre-war protests of the 
United States to both Russia and Roumania against 
discriminatory treatment of their Jewish “nationals,” it 
is not improbable that British and American influence 
in the League will always be alert to see that the Jewish 
minorities of the newly created States of Europe get a 
measure of justice hitherto denied, often as the result 
of Christian ecclesiastical obscurantism as well as be- 
cause of race prejudice. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to citizens of the 
United States that Europe in 1919, to a considerable 
extent influenced by a direct pressure from the Amer- 
ican Republic, is just beginning in some of its regions 
and with some of its races, notably the Slavic, to profit 
by a theory of political society and religious catholicity 
defined as far back as 1620 by the English immigrants 
who settled in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620 and 
wrought into the fabric of the nation’s constitution by 
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the masterly statesmen of 1789—Washington the Angli- 
ean, Carroll the Roman Catholic, Witherspoon the Cal- 
vinist, Jefferson the theist, and Franklin the secularist. 





A FREE PRESS AND FREER PRESSMEN 
NE RESULT of the “Great War” has been to broaden 


O and deepen popular distrust in the reliability of 
the press of the world as an informant and to accentuate 
the rising social demand for some method of dealing 
with what all thoughtful men must admit is one of the 
gravest defects of contemporary civilization. The July 
number of The Arbitrator (Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City) is devoted to discussion of this prob- 
lem, and the contributors are not content with picturing 
conditions as they exist in the United States, but they 
also have constructive suggestions as to reform; such, 
for instance, as making deliberate falsification a misde- 
meanor, reserving columns for a public defender, com- 
pelling journals to answer questions put to them by 
competent and duly qualified investigators, and publish- 
ing official newspapers. 

In Sir Charles Walston’s book, “Truth,” which fortu- 
nately now has an American as well as an English pub- 
lisher’s imprint, this large problem is dealt with in a 
penetrating way. There is adequate massing of evidence 
from European, and especially British, sources as to the 
gravity of the issue that a wracked world faces when to 
distrust of its statesmen is added cynical contempt for 
its journalists. 

Unquestionably much of the unfairness and partisan 
duplicity which has caused the rising flood of criticism 
and distrust has been due to the mortifying condition of 
servility to the owners of newspaper properties in which 
writers have worked so long, servility based on their 
defenseless economic status in matters of employment, 
tenure, and pay. Fortunately, already in Boston, St. 
Louis, and other cities of the country the writers have 
relations with the 
organized crafts that manufacture the papers on the 
mechanical side, and have affiliated with the “workers” 
of the country. Having won this measure of independ- 
ence, the writers may now venture to challenge the in- 
fluences from above that have made so many of them 
unwilling and disillusioned prostitutes, facile in sup- 
pressing, distorting, and coloring news to meet the de- 


formed “unions,” have established 


crees of employers who have both underpaid them and 
abased them. 

Not a few of the untoward conditions against which 
the truth-desiring public is protesting arise from the 
marked increase during recent years of “propagandists,” 
once journalists but now “publicity” men, who capitalize 
their skill as writers, their personal acquaintance with 











managing editors and with men prominent in public 
life, and sell to the highest bidder their nominal loyalty 


to a cause which today may be partisan—in the political 


sense of that word; six months hence it may be ardor 


for “big business,” and the next year the “publicity” 
man may be promoting the welfare of a newly created 
nation in getting its case before officials at Washington 
or Paris and before the American or the French public. 

We are not claiming that there is anything especially 
new in this phase of journalism, but only that now it 
has attained such proportions and has such technical 
facility that its cumulative effect upon a public far from 
as shrewd as it is honest is having a very disturbing 
effect upon international relations. To illustrate, there 
is good authority for the statement that there are no 
less than four and possibly more distinct “propagandist” 
news centers, financed from within and also from with- 
out Mexico, busy at the present time trying to shape 
public opinion in the United States. It is beyond ques- 
tion that Franco-American relations during the months 
since the armistice was signed have become far more 
strained than they otherwise would have become, owing 
to manipulation, both in Paris and Washington, of cor- 
respondence nominally written to enlighten French and 
American readers, but actually deliberately planned to 
irritate and alienate them. 

If we cannot reasonably expect to have any more medi- 
tative, scholarly, and thorough correspondents in Ameri- 
can journalism, yet it does not seem unreasonable to ask 
for a measure of truth in the matter offered us under 
the name of “news.” One New York daily is more 
voluminous than fifty French newspapers, but fifty 
American papers are less fundamentally informing than 
one such paper as the Matin or Figaro. 

A few years ago Congress, in its desire to better con- 
ditions in journalism at home, forced upon periodicals 
an hitherto unknown publicity as to the nominal, at 
least, ownership of all journals, and also a partial state- 
This 


action grew out of disclosures of venality and journal- 


ment as to editorial and managerial responsibility. 


istic subservience to lawless trade, commerce, and trans- 
portation agencies. May the day not be nearer than 
most persons anticipate when society, acting through 
some State or quasi-State organization, will demand 
more light than it now can get on “Who’s Who” in the 
realm of gathering the world’s news, and also aid in 
standardizing ideals and methods of its dissemination ? 
James Parton once said that the news dispatch was God 
speaking, while an editorial was only a man’s dictum. 
The people today will do their own thinking far more 
than ever before, providing they can get facts that are 
facts to think about. They 
now fear that too often they hear the devil. 


They want to hear God. 
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A MAN AND HIS MISSION 
O* oF the best-known writers of modern France is 


now in America charged with an important mis- 
sion, one which cannot but appeal to all friends of 
France 





-all friends of civilization—the urgent neces- 
sity for help to imprisoned Lille’s University, with its 
maternity hospital, its two children’s hospitals, and its 
renowned Medical School. 

This Frenchman is Abbé Ernest Dimnet, professor of 
English literature at the Collége Stanislas, in Paris, 
where such men as Anatole France, Edmond Rostand, 
The Abbé is well 
known in America and England for his book, “France 
Herself Again,” and for his articles in the Atlantic, the 
Nineteenth Century, and other periodicals. 


and Georges Guynemer were students. 


He repre- 
sents Yale University in Paris, and during his visit here 
he will deliver six of the Lowell lectures at Harvard in 
October, besides lecturing at Chicago and Cornell Uni- 
versities. L’Abbé is a genuine link between the uni- 
versities of France and America. When our thousands 
of students now studying in France return home, the 
importance of international educational relations will be 
more widely appreciated, as well as the value of such 
men as Abbé Dimnet in the work of mutual understand- 
ing between the two countries. Such 
missions are vital to the work of peace, as enlightened 


men and such 


nations understand its meaning. 

The Abbé’s mission at this time is definitely concerned 
with the deplorable condition of France’s foremost mod- 
ern university, that of the lately imprisoned city of Lille, 
for it was literally an imprisoned city. The Germans 
held Lille for four long years. They stopped the life of 
They 


treated her inhabitants, great and small, distinguished 


the city as paralysis stops the activity of a man. 


and obscure, as so many children subject to their rule. 





In spite of these demoralizing conditions—and none are 


more demoralizing, as all prisoners testify—the city of 
Lille retained its courage and self-respect, was brave and 
patient and loyal, believed in good news when all the 
news it was allowed to hear was bad, German-made 
news, submitted to all sorts of restrictions and neglect 
and semi-starvation, and displayed a morale which can- 
not but be the admiration of everybody. 

The University saw 125 of its students fall at Verdun ; 
it saw its professors mobilized and their families strug- 
gling for existence; but it kept its doors open to what 
few students remained, chiefly women, of course, for it 
But its income had ceased, and the 
They 


were the wealthy manufacturers of the richest industrial 


is coeducational. 
signing of the armistice saw its supporters ruined. 


section of France, which the Germans had openly boasted 
that they would “bleed white.” Of the 157 factories of 
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Lille two only are now operating, and the whole industry 
of the region is dead for surely several years. 

During these years of paralysis what is to become of 
this great and useful University of Lille, with its hos- 
pitals which are now needed more than they could ever 
be needed in normal times? Must this center of culture 
and faith, this people-serving and life-saving institution, 
be allowed to perish because the Germans have willed it 
Have we morally beaten the foe if we permit 
him to gain definitively his ends? Must the most pro- 
ductive part of France be bled white and remain blood- 


to be so? 


less because German brains planned that it should so 
remain, in spite of the fact that they have been beaten ? 
It is to prevent such a misfortune that PAbbé Dimnet 
has come to America, and he will continue his work here 
until his mission is understood. When it is really under- 
stood, there will be no doubt as to America’s response. 
Only $100,000 are needed to hold the University, its 
Medical School, and its hospitals together through these 
coming years of crisis. The Lille University is like a 
wounded man who needs crutches; who, when he gets 
them, is sure of his cure, and who only asks to be re- 
stored to usefulness and to be permitted to serve his 
fellow-men. 

We know Abbé Dimnet and we know Lille. 
Our judgment is that America will 


We also 
know America. 
listen to this distinguished representative from our sister 
republic, and understand, and help. 


THE QUAKERS IN THE WAR 


UR readers need not to be reminded of the faiths 


O 


Their conscientious objection to war was accepted by 


out of which has grown the Society of Friends. 


law at the outset of our participation, yet these Quakers, 
along the battle front, 
States, some of them 


many of them, have been heroes 
from the United 
from Great Britain. The Red Cross Bulletin says of 
their work that it “forms one of the thrilling chapters 
Unarmed and essentially non-com- 


some of them 


in the war history.” 
batant, the members of our American unit were many 
times under fire and showed bravery in its highest sense. 
They performed construction work while the enemy 
bombarded and they risked life repeatedly to aid in the 
rescue of wounded 
Bulletin there is a review of the work done by these 
Friends from England and the United States, a work 


soldiers. Elsewhere in the same 


which covered large areas of devastated France and other 
lands. From this review one gets a picture of consci- 
entious devotion and indefatigable efforts for the relief 
of suffering in France, Russia, Holland, Serbia, Corsica, 
Tunis, and Armenia. In this work the Friends have 
kept up the Quaker traditions of the Franco-Prussian 
war and in the Province of Samara at the time of the 
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famine of 1891. These sincere followers of the Chris- 
tian faith have given of themselves unsparingly in chil- 
dren’s hospitals, in various sanatoria, in the work of 
mills, in labor alony 


house construction, in untiring 


wide devastated areas in Russia. They have prepared 
the land for seed, obtained the seed. American women 
Friends have worked alone through the long severe win- 
Quaker 


pictures of 


ter in Russia, aiding where aid was needed. 
Christianity has given us again stimulating 
human sacrifice and devotion which cleanse the souls of 
the rest of us, make us hopeful, and show to us the wa) 
to permanent satisfactions. 

Neither are we unmindful of the chivalry which leads 
the Red Cross to pay its generous tribute to the accom- 
plishments of these humbler allies. 

Senator Thomas, of Colorado, says that he does not 
believe the League of Nations plan can successfully op- 
the United States, 


Britain, and France associated at the same time with 


erate with democracies like Creat 


an autocracy like Japan. Whether or not this be a sage 
reflection, it leads to another, namely, that the League, 
if constituted, must also reckon with the fact that from 
the first—and to an increasing extent, probably, as time 
goes on—it must function with States in all stages of 
evolution along lines that will be increasingly socialistic 
and where the distinguishing features will not be, as for- 
merly, those of political structure and of political lib- 
erty, but rather those relating to industry, commerce, 
and transportation. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who has won fame by his plea for “‘the international 


mind,” has announced that all students henceforth will 
he compelled early in their academic careers to take 
courses in “contemporary civilization,” instruction being 
given by able men from the departments of history, gov- 


ernment, economics, and sociology. ‘This would seem to 


be a case of a preacher practicing his own gospel. De- 
tails of the plan show clearly how emphasis is to be put 
upon international relations and on issues that tran- 


scend all settlement on distinctly nationalistic lines. 
There is many a statesman and many a man of affairs 
in the business world who will envy students who will 
get light on such questions as these: 


“How to produce many goods cheaply and humanely; how 
to effect a political and legal organization which will be at 
once responsive to social opinion and yet stable enough to 
make possible operations requiring knowledge of conditions 
over a long period; how to preserve at once national integ- 
rity and unity and characteristic distinction, and the bene- 
fits to be derived from international relations and co-opera- 
tion, and finally how to provide an education which will be 
profitable both from a cultural and commercial point of 
view, individually and socially.” 
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Belgium is to get $25,000,000 worth of locomotives 
from the leading firm of builders in the United States, 
and it is to have ten years’ leeway before she pays the 
first installment of the debt due. When other and many 
American manufacturers take a similar position, not 
only will the reconstruction of Europe by American aid 
take on a superlatively practical form, but then, and not 
until then, will begin that change of the balance of trade 
against Europe which is now preventing re-establishment 
of normal fiscal relations in the world at large. 





Credit General March with the statement to a con- 
gressional committee that the War Department is op- 
posed to the use of poisoned gas in war, and that 
chemical warfare should be abolished. At the same time 
he believes that the American Army must keep informed 
as to the technique of this form of life-taking, especially 
if there is to be no international agreement as to its 
abolition. 


ECONOMIC INTERNATIONALISM AND 
PEACE* 


By Professor J. Russell Smith, University of Pennsylvania 

i THINGS keep happening that provoke the war spirit 
and people are made to think war, its terrible teeth 

will again crunch us, despite any League of Nations 
formed at this time. The spirit of men during the next 
twenty-five years will decide the fate of any League of 
Nations. The League must remove some of the causes 
of war. Unfortunately it cannot remove them all. 

The causes of war may be condensed to three: 





1. Property—the desire of actual material possessions— 
lands, colonies, concessions, markets, trade. 

2. Preferment—the love of dominion—the sense of great- 
ness and power, the thing which makes men strive for honors 
and place, the thing to which the writer of the allegory of 
the Garden of Eden referred when he had Jehovah give to 
Adam and Eve dominion over everything in the Garden as 
well as possession of all the property. 

3. Group Consciousness—the desire for our own particu- 
larism and the desire to keep it and spread it, because man 
is generally sure that his things are best. The Americans 
wish to continue to be Americans; the English, the French, 
the Germans, the Japanese, the Hottentots, and all other 
peoples share this same feeling with regard to their culture 
(kultur). Moreover, each of them thinks other peoples 
should accept its viewpoint, institutions, and customs. 


We must not for a moment forget that these war forces 
are parts of permanent and enduring human nature, like 
the instinct to eat and to possess individual property. 
The question is, Can society be organized in such a way 
that these rational appetites can function normally in the 
world society as the personal appetites for food and 
property function normally in an ordered community, 
while they are so destructive in an unordered com- 
munity? It seems plain that we must remove some of 
the provoking conditions. Otherwise, these appetites, 


*Condensed with the permission of the author from his 
article in The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May, 1919. 
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repressed too much, will again take maddened humanity 
on the spree that has been its misfortune in so many 
past times. 

How can we reduce these temptations to war? ‘This 
article deals with the economic causes of war, group 1, 
above mentioned. How do these causes present them- 
selves as specific problems? ‘hey may be classified as 
follows: 


A. Interference with the trade of other nations through 
transit restrictions. 

B. The exclusion of people who wish to emigrate. 

C. Concessions for foreign investment. 

D. Interference with trade by tariffs. 

E. Most-favored-nation clauses. 


The principle of self-determination of peoples and the 
admission of respectable peoples into the family of na- 
tions carries with it the right of access to the public 
road, just as any citizen anywhere in the United States 
has right of way, after reasonable payment, over any 
other man’s land to the public road. Thus, any inland 
nationality has the right of untaxed access to the public 
road of the world, the sea, the highway of the nations. 

This is simple. A League of Nations should in its 
inception be able to remove this cause. There is no 
good reason why the Dutch should impede, by tax or any 
other restriction, the free access of ships to the great 
Belgian port of Antwerp because, by one of the accidents 
of an age of brigandage which we hope is passing, a little 
corner of Holland reaches across the river Scheldt, the 
outlet of Antwerp. The nation that wishes to tax the 
trade of any other nation whose trade must pass that 
way is suffering the temptation of the highwayman, and 
should have no more right to that kind of revenue than 
the highwayman has to his revenue. 

The trouble in connection with this matter of trade 
is that it has been tangled up with its abuses, namely, 
transit dues or their possibility and the preparation for 
war. A peaceful Germany has no more to fear from 
the transit of her trade through Holland and Belgium 
than we have to fear in the transit of our millions of 
dollars’ worth of trade every summer down the St. 
Lawrence. 

This is almost like driving people out of a region. It 
is the greatest menace, the fundamental land question, 
the temptation to war which we can only hope to miti- 
gate. We cannot hope to end it. Land hunger is the 
greatest of all causes of war, and it will continue as long 
as some peoples have much more land per person than 
others. In June, 1914, Isaiah Bowman, Professor of 
Geography in Yale, pointed out to a class studying the 
geography of Europe that the population on the French 
side of the Franco-German boundary was small and sta- 
tionary; that the population on the German side of it 
was large and growing, and, “as sure as you live, there 
will be war across that boundary some day from the 
sheer breaking of the human dam on the populous side 
of the line.” Dr. Bowman was not speaking as a student 
of politics. He was speaking as a student of geography 
and of human nature, and he was speaking of a tempta- 
tion to war which the League of Nations makes no pre- 
tense at removing. Instead, the League of Nations, in 
the very essence of its task, hopes rather to fasten this 
temptation continually upon us. Every nation is to have 
its home, the chance to develop its own dear particu- 
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larism. There shall be China for the Chinese, Poland 
for the Poles, England for the English, Armenia for the 
Armenians, Japan for the Japanese, Australia for Aus- 
tralians, America for the Americans. Herein lies the 
dynamite. ‘The best we can hope to do is to keep fire 
away from it. It is dynamite, and it will be dynamite 
for indefinite generations, as long, indeed, as one people 
has much greater opportunity per man in its territory 
than a neighboring people has. At the present time any 
people in the world has become a “neighboring people. 

Many economists say that the real, deep, underlying 
cause of the recent great war was the struggle for con- 
cessions, for the privilege of foreign investment. They 
say that England and Germany had developed their own 
home resources quite fully, that they had surplus capital, 
and they were ready for more fields to develop, provided 
higher interest rates could be secured, and that here was 
the real cause of the rivalry that finally produced the 
explosion. 

The well-known rivalry of the powers, particularly 
England and Germany, for the privilege of developing 
railroads, mines, irrigation works, and other enterprises 
between Constantinople, Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf 
is a very well-known sore point in history, and is a good 
example pointing to the force of the factor as a war- 
maker. It is a kind of corollary to the land hunger 
idea—really a modernized form of it. Through the 
stocks of a corporation we bring the profits of the foreign 
land home to ourselves. Thus we may own it as prop- 
erty (economically) without the necessity of owning it 
as a government (politically), although the concession 
process is a common way of colony-making. The con- 
cession for foreign investment is one of the things which 
the League of Nations must control if it expects to 
endure. 

The mandatory idea in the League of Nations has 
great possibilities here. Under the mandatory idea, 
Australia, acting as the agent of the League of Nations, 
may govern what has been German New Guinea, leaving 
its trade, commerce, and investment opportunities 
equally open to all the peoples of the world. The idea 
needs to be carried further. The League of Nations 
should control and protect international investments. 
If the citizens of England felt that they had a grievance 
against a dictator in Haiti, who, after having won a suc- 
cessful civil war, proceeded to demand forced loans from 
the railway company above mentioned, as they have a 
habit of doing, the old system was for the British 
(French, German, etc.), wherever they could do it, to 
send in their warships, bombard, blockade, or take other 
such steps as were necessary to bring what they, the in- 
tervening government, thought was a fair settlement. 
By this means have all empires grown, because govern- 
ments found themselves at the end of such interventions 
with their hands on land which they have not yet seen 
fit to let go. 

It would be much better if the League of Nations’ 
Court of Claims should hear the case with a speed re- 
sembling a police court, pass its opinion, and have it 
enforced by the League of Nations, either directly or 
through a mandatory. Nothing need be done more than 
boycott the offending country by all the countries of the 
world. No military power whatever would be necessary. 
Not a shot need be fired, but the Haitian dictator would 
of necessity mete out fair treatment to the foreign con- 
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cessionnaires, and, what is of equal importance, the for- 
eign concessionnaires would also treat the Haitians fairly. 

Such a policy on the part of the League of Nations 
would almost certainly mean that the League must pre- 
scribe conditions governing concessions between the peo- 
ple of one country and those of another. Concessions 
would doubtless be examined by the League just as the 
Chinese concessions of 1913 and 1918 were examined by 
the American State Department, and approval given or 
withheld. If the approval was not given, the support of 
the League could not be had, and the dictators of Haiti 
would in all probability feel themselves free to make ex- 
actions, so that in a short time we might expect all inter- 
national concessions to be registered with the League of 
Nations before any one would be willing to risk mone) 
back of such an investment. 

Free trade or war! That is a choice that faces the 
world sooner or later. We must, of course, go on as we 
are for a time, and changes must be made gradually, by 
evolution rather than revolution. If we insist in keep- 
ing out the persons of those who wish to emigrate, the 
avalanche may break, despite any alternative that one 
people can offer to another. If we insist on keeping out 
their goods as well as their persons, it is safe to say that 
the avalanche will break and again pour war over the 
world—a worse war ten times over than the last one. It 
is quite possible that a future war may take the form of 
the extermination of peoples by the gassing out of mil- 
lions—clearing the land ready for the conquerors—Ar- 
menian massacres done more scientifically. 

With land hunger permanently clamped upon us, we 
cannot expect fifteen or twenty strong, energetic, and 
growing peoples to stay permanently at peace if such 
episodes as the following continually occur to raise fric- 
tion and make people wish to own a neighboring country 
so that they may trade with it. For ten years the United 
States freely imported Canadian produce, then suddenly 
enacted a tariff that almost prohibited it. Mills closed, 
people lost their jobs, villages and towns declined. How 
did Canada feel? She felt sore, as did Germany when 
our McKinley tariff shut off her exports to this country. 
The Germans, of course, knew that if they had owned 
the United States their prosperity would not have been 
disturbed. Nations cannot keep on making each other 
think such thoughts and also keep the peace. 

If we cannot win international free trade at a reason- 
ably early date, we should give up the League of Nations 
idea and prepare for the continuation of wars in the 
future as one of the plagues of the earth, as past genera- 
tions have looked forward to them. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that an effective 
League of Nations offers three wavs of greatly increasing 
the trade and wealth of the world: 

First, by controlling and insuring international in- 
vestments so that they may increase and become the basis 
of industry rather than the basis of dispute or parts of 
great military schemes. 

Second, by the reduction of armaments and military 
service, men will be left free for education and industry. 

Third, by removing the fear of war and the necessity 
of private industrial preparation for it, a successful 
League opens the way for the gradual adoption of free 
trade, which is alike a promoter of peace and a promoter 
of wealth. 
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EDUCATION AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


By MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


Te FORCE of education in promoting intelligent 
partnership among the nations and in creating a 
common motive for democratic progress has long been 
recognized by those engaged in the instruction of youth. 
When the delegates at the Peace Conference began to 
work out a draft for a League of Nations, educational 
thinkers became active in formulating plans whereby 
education can perform its full service to this momentous 
undertaking. They based their efforts on the assump- 
tion that the permanent stability of such a League de- 
pends primarily on the aims and methods of the educa- 
tional systems of the nations that comprise the League. 
A definite proposition was presented to the League of 
Nations Commission—that.of creating a permanent 
bureau or commission of education as part of the organi- 
zation of the League. This request came from several 
different sources. The first definite resolution was 
passed by the meeting of Delegates of Allied Associa- 
tions for a Society of Nations, held at Paris from the 
twenty-fifth to the thirtieth of January, under the presi- 
dency of Leon Bourgeois. This resolution declared that 
an international commission of education should be an 
active organ in a League of Free Nations. Education 
is the principal means by which a responsible world 
democracy may be evolved and a League of Nations 
maintained. The International Commission on Educa- 
tion should be entrusted to draw up a plan whereby edu- 
cation will promote the fundamental needs of democ- 
racy. This plan, therefore, should provide for a wide- 
spread education in the elements of democratic citizen- 
ship and the extension of the privilege of education to 
all peoples and classes. 

Almost simultaneously with this the United States 
Army Educational Commission sent a memorandum to 
the League of Nations Commission, stating at some 
length the part that education might play in a League 
of Nations. This was followed by the endorsement of a 
commission on education, in the form of resolutions, by 
the General Education Board and the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association 
of the United States. 

The Workers’ Educational Association, 
over twenty-seven hundred educational, working-class, 
and other associations in Great Britain and Ireland, 
sent a strong resolution to the Commission, declaring, 
among other things, that the attitude of mind “essen- 
tial to the successful and effective working of a demo- 
cratic League of Peoples . . can only be cultivated 
by education that aims at enlightening the peoples of 
the world as to the facts of the world they live in, more 
especially the social and the economic facts that peri- 
odically divide the human family into warring commu- 
nities, widens the human outlook, broadens and deepens 
human sympathies, and enables the democracies of the 
world to realize their interdependence on each other for 
their future prosperity and security. 


representing 


“On behalf of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
which represents 2,709 educational, working-class, and other 
organizations in Great Britain and Ireland, we therefore 
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urge that the League of Nations Commission set up an In- 
ternational Commission on Education, for we regard such 
a commission as essential to the successful and effective 
working of a democratic League of Peoples.” 


The National Union of Teachers of Great Britain and 
the Educational Section of the British League of Na- 
tions Union sent equally strong endorsements. 

The International Council of Women and Conference 
of Women Suffragists of the Allied Countries and of 
the United States presented the following resolution to 
the League of Nations Commission when that body for- 
mally received the delegation on April 10 and listened 
to addresses supporting this and other resolutions pre- 
sented on the same occasion : 


“Whereas a League of Nations should be not only an in- 
strument of Peace, but also an instrument of civilization ; 

Whereas for the maintenance of a League of Nations it is 
essential to teach children from an early age to understand 
its usefulness and its benefits and to respect its aim: 

Whereas the true freedom of men and women can only be 
gained by a liberal and democratic education, open to all 
citizens alike, the International Council of Women and the 
Conference of Women Suffragists of the Allied Countries 
and the United States petition as follows: 

That a provision be made in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations for an International Bureau of Education.” 


The following article was proposed for insertion in 
the final Covenant of the League of Nations: 


“The High Contracting Parties will endeavor to make the 
aims and methods of their educational systems consistent 
with the general principles underlying the League of Na- 
tions; and to this end agree to establish as part of the or- 
ganization of the League a permanent Bureau of education.” 


This international organ presents no new idea. Be- 
fore the war the International Federation of National 
Associations of Teachers, representing some twenty dif- 
ferent States, endorsed the idea of an International Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Moreover, the governments of seventeen States, in 
1913, appointed delegates to the International Confer- 
ence on Education which was called by the Netherlands 
Government at the suggestion of the Government of the 
United States for September, 1914. The call to this 
Conference contained a Draft Convention for an Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations does not con- 
tain the provision for a Bureau of Education, but this 
does not signify hostility to the subject. On the con- 
trary, several of the members of the League of Nations 
Commission have individually expressed great interest. 
As President Wilson said, when the various resolutions 
were presented to the Commission on April 10: “If we 
do not include all the measures which you have pro- 
posed, it is not because we are not in sympathy with 
them, but that we think it is wise to confine ourselves 
merely to the setting up of the framework of the League 
of Nations, leaving ‘the complete organization for future 
development.” 

Our great duty todav is to create enthusiasm for the 
League of Nations: and as this becomes a working insti- 
tution, the need of some definite and direct means of 
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fostering the spirit which inspired its creation will be- 
come more and more apparent. This viewpoint should 
be pressed, for the success of the League of Nations will 
depend on a world outlook which can only be achieved 
through a systematic and conscious education of the 
peoples. 

Following are some of the endorsements of the cause: 


1. Meeting of Delegates of Allied Associations for a Society 
of Nations, held at Paris, January 25 to 30, 1919, under 
the presidency of Mr. Leon Bourgeois. 


“That this meeting agrees that an International Commis- 
sion of Education should be an active organ in a League of 
Free Nations. Education is the principal means by which 
a responsible world democracy may be evolved and a League 
of Nations maintained. 

“The International Commission on Education should be 
entrusted to draw up a plan by which education will pro- 
mote the fundamental needs of democracy. This plan, there- 
fore, should provide for a widespread education in the ele- 
ments of democratic citizenship and the extension of the 
privilegé of education to all peoples and classes.” 


2. Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago, U. S. A., February 22 to 28 
1919. 


“Since education is the principal means by which a re- 
sponsible world democracy can be evolved and a League of 
Nations maintained, be it resolved that the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association 
strongly endorses and gladly accepts the resolutions adopted 
by the National Council of the League of Nations now in 
session in Paris and sent to it at Chicago by cable. This 
Department urges the creation of an International Com- 
mission on Education that shall be an active organ in a 
League of Free Nations, whose duties should be to provide 
for a world education in the elements of democratic citizen- 
ship and the extension ‘of the privilege of education to all 
people and to all classes.’ ” 


3. The Workers’ Educational Association ‘a Federation of 
Over 2,500 Educational and Work - peoples’ Organiza- 
tions), April 5, 1919. 


“While welcoming a League of Nations as a means of pro 
viding legitimate channels for the expression of nation! 
sentiments and aspirations and lessening the possibilities of 
armed conflicts between nations, we recognize that such a 
League can be little more than a barrier to intermittent out- 
breaks of national feeling, which can only be permanently 
allayed by the democracies of the world cultivating a ‘world 
mind.’ 

“Such an attitude of mind, however, can only be culti- 
vated by education that aims at enlightening the peoples of 
the world as to the facts of the world they live in, more 
especially the social and the economic facts that periodic- 
ally divide the human family into warring communities. 
widens the human outlook, broadens and deepens human 
sympathies, and enables the democracies of the world to 
realize their interdependence on each other for their future 
prosperity and security. 

“On behalf of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
which represents 2,709 educational, working-class, and other 
organizations in Great Britain and Ireland, we therefore 
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urge that the League of Nations Commission set up an In- 
ternational Commission of Education, for we regard such a 
commission as essential to the successful and effective work- 
ing of a democratic League of Peoples.” 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE EIGHTH GERMAN 
PEACE CONGRESS 
HELD IN BERLIN JUNE 13-15, 1919 
1. THE TREATY OF PEACE 
(Proposal of Mr. Gumbel and Others.) 


a HE PEACE proposal of Versailles being a violation 
of the Fourteen Points of the Wilson program, 
as it is also of the rights of peoples to dispose freely of 
themselves, and imposing, moreover, conditions on the 
German people which they will not be able to fulfill, the 
Assembly protests against these conditions, without, 
however, disregarding the grave responsibility which 
rests upon Germany for the devastations of the war.” 


2-4. RESPONSIBILITIES 


“The Assembly recognizes in principle that Germany 
is guilty of having brought on the war.” (Submitted by 
Dr. Francke. ) 


“The Eighth Congress of German Pacifists recognizes 
that the defeated Imperial Government is charged with 
a heavy responsibility for having supported without 
qualifications the political ambitions of Austria-Hun- 
gary toward Serbia. In associating itself with this 
policy it has made itself directly an accomplice in the 
bringing on of the catastrophe. But the Congress re- 
calls at the same time that the great majority of the 
German people, like other peoples, did not desire the 
war; they have been forced by those who were mistaken 
as to the causes of the conflict. It recalls, furthermore, 
that the atmosphere of international mistrust created by 
imperialistic politics of all the governments has been the 
indirect cause of the conflict, paralyzing the forces of 
resistance which should have been allowed to play. The 
Congress regrets more than it can express that these 
things have made of Germany during the whole course 
of hostilities a land of hate by which the mentality of 
the German people has been systematically poisoned, 
and, by exalting the cult of force, has contributed to 
prolong the war.” (Proposed by Messrs. Quidde and 
Mannheimer. ) 


“The Congress recognizes that the facts which have 
determined the catastrophe are attributable to the con- 
certed action of the former German Government and of 
the former Government of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy.” (Proposed by Professor Thesing.) 


5. RESUMPTION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“The Eighth Congress of German Pacifists considers 
that it is absolutely necessary that the pacifists of all 
countries should get together again as soon as possible. 
It ardently desires to remove the obstacles in the way 
of re-establishing those relations, especially on the side 
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of the French pacifists.” (Proposed by Professor 
Quidde. ) 


6. CRUELTIES 


“Referring to a publication of Professor Forster en- 
titled Zur Beurteilung der deutschen Kriegsfiihring, the 
Zighth Congress of German Pacifists profoundly regrets 
all the unnecessary cruel measures which have been 
taken by the former command of the German army, 
cruelties which constitute a defiance to human dignity. 
It demands that the recent publications relative to these 
cruelties should be completed and that the investiga- 
tions should be carried to the very end, and also that the 
results of the inquiry should receive the greatest pub- 
licity. It is persuaded that the German people, should 
they ignore these cruelties, at least in the great majority 
of cases, will subject themselves to general detestation.” 
(Proposed by Dr. Mennicke and Dr. Neufville.) 


7-9. AGAINST THE EMPLOYMENT OF VIOLENCE 
WITHIN A COUNTRY AND AGAINST PUNISHMENT 
BY DEATH 


“Four years of war have proved that in modern life 
the appeal to arms presents no solution of economic and 
political conflicts, and that employment of brute force 
makes, on the contrary, only for hatred. War brings in 
its wake immense and irreparable losses not only in 
human life, but in intellectual and moral values. This 
declaration applies as much to the phenomena of na- 
tional life as to those of international life. We hold 
that men should have recourse to the ways of the paci- 
fists in internal conflicts as well as in the case of con- 
flicts between States. We demand that the Red Guards 
and the White Guards should be demobilized. Soldiers 
have nothing to do with the regulation of political ques- 
tions. Their task is especially to maintain order and 
peace within. The Government and the terrorists, those 
of the Right as well as those of the Left, ought to be 
restrained by the force of public opinion to serve pacific 


ends. Down with the régime of force! We do not wish 
to bring about our destruction through civil war. We 
demand that the terrorists be brought to book.” (Pro- 


posed by Bund Neues Vaterland.) 


“The Eighth Congress of German Pacifists deplores 
that since the revolution the principles of pacifism con- 
secrating the inviolability of human life have not been 
observed in the group struggles within the nation. Men 
of great value, indeed hundreds of brave people, have 
heen the victims of violence. It demands that militar- 
ism in the interior of the country should be abolished, 
and that punishment by death should be revoked. It 
demands in particular that there should be no execution 
of the decree against the pacifist Toller. It demands 
that all the punishments pronounced by the war tribunal 
should be rescinded. It demands finally that the Gov- 
ernment and the terrorists, those of the Right and those 
of the Left, should be forced by public opinion to pro- 
ceed according to the methods of negotiation.” (Sub- 
mitted by Perlen, Stécker et Société “La Patrie Nou- 
velle.”) 


“The German Peace Society demands of the National 
Assembly the abolition of punishment by death.” (Pro- 
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posal submitted by the societies of Munich, Hambourg- 
Altona, Leipzig.) 


10. COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


“The German Peace Society demands of the National 
Assembly that in cases where it introduces compulsory 
military service there should be provided in the consti- 
tution an exception in favor of those who plead consci- 
entious scruples.” (Proposed by a Group from Munich.) 


11. FREE EXCHANGE 


“The Eighth German Peace Congress sees in the 
abandonment of the protectionist policy practiced here- 
tofore by Germany and in the introduction of free ex- 
change the surest means of bringing about a rapproche- 
ment of peoples and the safeguarding of peace. Guided 
by that conviction, it expresses the wish that the new 
Germany abolish the policy of protectionism which 
serves only the interests of certain reactionary groups.” 


(Proposed by Dr. Butzke.) 
12-13. REFORMS IN EDUCATION 


“The Eighth German Peace Congress demands of all 
departments of instruction of the different States of the 
Empire that there should be established in the courses 
of study a place for instruction in pacifism.” (Proposed 
by Wachtel, Gotha.) 


“The Eighth German Congress of Pacifists presents 
to the departments of public instruction of the different 
States a request that the courses of study should un- 
dergo a revision, having in view the elimination of belli- 
cose suggestions and the introduction in their place of a 
spirit of conciliation as regards foreign peoples.” (Pro- 
posed by Achilles, Leipzig. ) 


14. ATTITUDE OF GERMAN PACIFISM 


“The Eighth German Peace Congress, acting upon 
the report which has been addressed to it by the Ger- 
man Peace Society and by the Central Office for the 
study of the rights of peoples, thanks these two organi- 
zations for their work and for their devotion. It keenly 
regrets above all that a great number of German paci- 
fists have not known how to escape completely the sug- 
gestions of the spirit of war, and it hopes in the future 
the activity of German pacifists will not allow them to 
be influenced by the events, but will obey implicitly the 
principles of genuine pacifism.” (Proposed by Dr. Metz- 
ger Graz.) 


In addition to these interesting resolutions it is now 
reported that a number of the ninety-three German “In- 
tellectuals” who signed the famous manifesto in 1914 
absolving Germany from guilt have repudiated the docu- 
ment on one ground or another. A number signed with- 
out having read the text. Liebermann pleads that his 
information coming from the German government misled 
him, but the charges against his country of vandalism 
and barbarity he believed vicious and unjust, so he 
signed. The same is substantially true of Brentano, 
Reinhardt, Weingartner, and probably others. Wein- 
artner is reported to place the blame for the war upon 
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German conscription and to find hope for the new and 
better Germany in the “culture” of America.—Ep1rTors. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The International Socialist Conference in session at Lu- 
cerne voted, August 6, in favor of a resolution, originating 
with the German delegation, advocating prompt revision of 
the Peace Treaty. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union, at its annual session 
August 7, voted that the United States would stultify itself 
if it consummated a peace that disregarded the rights of the 
Irish people. The Knights of Columbus, the fraternal order 
of the Roman Catholic laity of the United States, who have 
joined it to the number of more than a million, the same 
day passed a resolution endorsing Ireland's claim to inde- 
pendence and favoring action by the United States friendly 
to that claim. 


Lord Chief Justice Reading of England will preside at the 
meeting of the International Law Association to be held at 
Plymouth, England, October 8. The association has not met 
since 1913. Naturally, makers of the program are making 
provision for discussion, by jurists of all lands, of the war 
as it has altered prior principles and rules of law as between 
nations. Older members of the American Peace Society will 
welcome this item of news concerning the Association with 
the organization of which it had so much to do. 


Every soldier in the A. E. F. who was wounded in the war 
will be presented with a special certificate by the War De- 
partment. It will be artistically designed by Blashford and 
will carry the inscription, “Columbia gives to her sons the 
accolade of the new chivalry of humanity.” The design will 
show Columbia, sword in hand, conferring knighthood on a 
soldier. 


Great Britain already has begun to settle some of her 
obligations to the United States arising from the war. On 
August 6 Secretary of War Baker announced that the Amer- 
ican Government had received for munitions furnished the 
British military forces the sum of $35,176,123. In addition 
the significant statement was made that “a government has 
recognized obligations, based almost entirely on verbal state- 
ments, to contribute to losses sustained by an ally in the 
production of war materials beyond its own needs. It is 
likewise without precedent in our country as to the amount 
of money involved, and because of the fact that no recourse 
was had to any international tribunal.” 


Official estimates put the number of British, French, and 
German-born wives brought home by officers and privates 
of the American Expeditionary Force at 18,000. Their rapid 
Americanization can be brought to pass by community and 
neighborly hospitality as well as by efforts of their hus- 
bands’ kinsfolk. 


The Stars and Stripes, a novel and very successful ven- 
ture in journalism, which kept the morale of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France high during the time when 
the United States was in the war and during most of the 
demobilization period, is to have at least two offspring, one 
a monthly, to be edited by Frederick Palmer, the renowned 
war correspondent and director of publicity concerning the 
army while it was abroad, and a weekly to be called The 
Home Sector. 


The War Camp Community Service, that during the past 
two years has provided comfort, entertainment, and wise 
counsel for 4,000,000 men in the American Army and Navy, 
is not to be “scrapped,” but will at once co-operate with 
other altruistic and educational agencies of the country to 
aid soldiers and sailors in the permanent national force, 
men in the newly created and rapidly growing merchant 
marine, and detached individuals who find their way to 
large centers of population and need friendly contacts. 


The Supreme Council, August 2, decided to inform Ger- 
many that all restrictions on the movements of Russian 
prisoners held in Germany had been lifted. 
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The temper of the non-Republican element of Ireland's 
population toward intervention by the Senate of the United 
States and by other American bodies, official and non-official, 
may be understood by reading the text of a resolution passed 
by the Irish Unionist Alliance, which reads: “That this 
committee of Irish Unionists, representative of both north 
and south, indignantly resent the intervention of the Amer- 
ican Senate in pressing the Irish problem on the notice of 
the Peace Conference, as the questions of Irish government 
and administration are, in the opinion of this committee, 
purely domestic ones for the decision of the Imperial Par- 
liament.” 

August 5 the Chilean Senate unanimously approved the 
League of Nations Treaty. 

The conspicuous industrial unrest characteristic of 
every period immediately following a great war has come 
down with a heavier hand than usual. 





Protocol to the German Treaty 


On August 1 the United States Senate had formally pre- 
sented to it a brief protocol to the treaty with Germany, 
originating in a “written interchange of views between the 
representatives of the allied and associated powers and the 
representatives of Germany, as a result of which the repre- 
sentatives of Germany requested that certain explanations 
of methods and facilities which it was proposed should be 
accorded to the German Government should be reduced to 
writing and signed by the signatory powers so as to form a 
definite and binding memorandum.” 

The text follows: 


“With a view to indicating precisely the conditions in 
which certain provisions of the treaty of even date are to 
be carried out, it is agreed by the high contracting parties 
that: 

“1. A commission will be appointed by the principal allied 
and associated powers to supervise the destruction of the 
fortifications of Helgoland in accordance with the treaty. 
This commission will be authorized to decide what portion 
of the works protecting the coast from sea erosion are to 
be maintained and what portion must be destroyed. 

“2. Sums reimbursed by Germany to German nationals to 
indemnify them of the interests which they may be found 
to possess in the railways and mines referred to in the sec- 
ond paragraph of article 156 shall be credited to Germany 
against the sums due by way of reparation. (The para- 
graph referred to related to the Tsing-Tao-Tsinanfu railway 
and mines in China acquired by Japan under the peace 
treaty.) 

“3. The list of persons to be handed over to the allied and 
associated governments by Germany under the second para- 
graph of article 228 shall be communicated to the German 
Government within a month from the coming into force of 
the treaty. 

“4. The reparation commission referred to in article 240 
and paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of Annex 4 cannot require trade 
secrets or other confidential information to be divulged. 

“5. From the signature of the treaty and within the ensu- 
ing four months Germany will be entitled to submit for ex- 
amination by the allied and associated powers documents 
and proposals in order to expedite the work connected with 
reparation, and thus to shorten the investigation and ac- 
celerate the decisions. 

“6. Proceedings will be taken against persons who have 
committed punishable offenses in the liquidation of German 
property, and the allied and associated powers will welcome 
any information which the German Government can furnish 
on this subject. 

“Done at Versailles the twenty-eighth day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen.” 












RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 


XIV. THE 
BURG 
GROUP, 
Based on 
League to 
Peace but without any 
official relation to it. 
Cf. Theodore Marburg s 
League of Nations, with 
a Draft Convention for 
a League, 3. booklets 
(Macmillan, 1917-1918). 


MAR- 
STUDENT 
1916-1917. 
program cf 

Enforce 


(Continued from July number) 





1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


Conferences, called by 
Council, to codify and 
develop international 
law. Representatives of 
States invited to Second 
Hague Conference, 
chosen on basis of units 
of population and. units 
of commerce. Acts bind- 
ing on each State unless 
rejected by it within one 
year after adjournment 
of Conterence. Council 
proposes laws for 
League, and, by two- 
thirds vote, amendments 
to this Covenant, which 
become effective unless 
within one year some 
league member dissents. 


Council has power to 
determine when a 
League member has 
broken the Covenant. It 
then notifies other mem- 
bers who each declare 
war against the pledge- 
breaker or “in minor in- 
stances supply military 
quotas to the Interna- 
tional Force.” Council 
and Court sit at Hague. 
Ixxpenses are borne by 
States in League accord- 
ing to their respective 
social incomes. 





XV. PAUL OTLET 
Secretary of the Union 
of International Asso- 
ciation at Brussels. 
“La Charte Mondiale 
was first published in 
“La Fin de la Guerre,” 
which appeared in Brus- 
sels in October, 1914. A 
second edition of the 
plan is included in a vol- 
ume entitled “Les Prob- 
lemes internationaux et 
la Guerre,’ Geneva, 
Kundig, 1917. It is also 
published by La Ligue 
pour une Societe des Na- 
tions, 5 Cite Card. Le- 
moine, Paris. English 
translations can be 
found in the Advocate 
of Peace for February, 


Two Chambers, Lower 
House elected by parlia- 
ments; Upper House 
representing Associa- 
tions. 

Also an International 
Council of States. 

Diplomatic confer- 
ences may propose in- 
ternational laws, which 
are valid if approved 
by Chambers and Coun- 
cil. 


2. On an International 
Court—and its juris 
diction. 


1. Luternational Court, 
fifteen resident judges, 
life tenure, with pension 
at 7U years, not more 
than two judges from 
same country. Judges 
chosen by an electoral 
college, three members 
from each State in 
League, sitting at 
Hague. ‘This assembly 
may also remove a judge 
for cause. Number of 
judges sitting should 
never be less than nine. 
Decision is by majority 
vote. Tie dissolved by 
omitting vote of judge 
last elected. Unless par- 
ties to dispute agree 
otherwise no judge sits 
in case in which he or 
his country is interested. 
Decisions and opinions 
shall be written, signed, 
and published. 

2. Justiciable disputes 
and all others referred 
by agreement. Court 
decides whether disputes 
are justiciable. 

Jurisdiction covers 
cases arising under priv- 
ate as well as public in- 
ternational law, open to 
all States and citizens, 
whether in League or 
not. Court has power of 
injunction to restrain 
any State in League 
while decisions are 
pending. 


1. International Su- 
preme Court under re- 
vised and completed 
Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907. Also a 
Civil Court to decide 
disputes arising under 
private international 
law. 

2. All differences be- 
tween States. 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticilable disputes. 


A Council of Concilia- 
tion, one member from 
each State in League, to 
consider and report on 
non-justiciable questions 
and others referred by 
agreement. 

Question may be be- 
tween States or individ- 
uals or an individual 
and a State. In dispute 
between individuals For- 
eign Office of Govern- 
ment of individual may 
be asked to certify that 
question is international 
consequence. This 
Council may apply to 
Court for injunction to 
restrain a State from 
objectionable acts. 
Council may refer ques- 
tions to Sections of its 
membership, whose rec- 
ommendations shall be 
valid unless a_ litigant 
dissents, when the whole 
Council will act. Coun- 
cil and Sections shall 
decide by majority vote. 
Tie vote dissolved by 
omitting vote of member 
from State last admitted 
to League. 


SYNOPSIS OF PLANS FOR 


BY CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, 


4. On Sauctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


1. Leaguemembers 
agree not to begin hos- 
tilities over disputes 
among themselves which 
cannot be adjusted by 
diplomacy, until after 
dispute has been sub 
mitted to Court or Coun 
cil and not until six 
months after decision 
or recommendation is 
made. 

The Court, either wit 
or without application 
from the Ministry, may 
issue injunctions again-t 
a State about to com 
mit “objectionable 
acts.” 

». Both economic and 
military force of League 
members against any 
covenant breaking mem- 
ber. 


1. To assure world se- 
curity and tranquillity, 
and to secure obedience 
to decisions of Court 
and Council. 

2. If any nation vio- 
lates peace all others 
summoned to resist. In- 
ternational Army or Po- 
lice shall be not more 
than half total organ- 
ized force of the States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Secretary of the New York Peace Society 


5. On an International Executive. 


luteruational Council, al- 
ways in being, each State in 
League represented in it, 8 
great Powers have each 3 
members; other States, one 
each. Salary of each member 
not less than $25,000. Action 
by majority vote. Meets at 
Hague annually. Appoints a 
Secretary and administration 
staff. Considers all conditions 
affecting international rela- 
tions and reports to League 
members. Secretari alBureau 
keeps archives of Council. 
transacts its business, and 
publishes an Official Journ. 

Council names five of its 
own members to be a Ministry 
always in session at the 
Hague, and responsible to the 
Council. No two ministers 
may come from same State. 
It may call special session of 
Council; when Council is not 
in session has all Powers of 
Council except power to make 
laws; warns the League of 
contentions and tries to fore- 


stall them; may apply to 
Court for injunction to re- 
strain League member from 


offense, prior to a hearing, de- 
cision or recommendation by 
some tribunal; may entertain 
complaints or begin investiga- 
tions and adjust disputes or 
refer them to Court, Council 
or Hague tribunal; directs 
forces of the League when au- 
thorized by Great Powers. 


Council of States, which 
sanctions and promulgates in- 
ternational laws, chooses an 
International Ministry, twelve 
members, responsible to Coun- 
cil and to Chambers.  Inter- 
national Unions are made 
branches of international ad- 
ministration, which shall di- 
rect international public 
works. 


6. On Armaments, and on Social 
and Economic Conditions. 


Army and Navy of eacn 
State, fixed in number by In- 
ternational Parliament, not to 
exceed in numbers a ratio of 
one to three hundred inhabit- 
ants; to this extent disarma- 
ment attained within two 
years. 

Commerce and industry free 
in all countries without dis- 


criminations in rates. 





7. On Territorial Changes. 


Territory of each State in- 
ternationally guaranteed. By 
a three-fifths vote, subject na- 
tions may demand from the 
Confederation of States a rec- 
ognition of independence. No 
right of conquest shall exist. 
Africa shall become an inter- 
national domain. 

Inland States shall have 
right of passage to the seas 
through other countries for 
economic purposes. 






8. On Diplomatic Relations. 


Members of Council and 
Court, while in service, have 
diplomatic privileges. Court 
and Council have power to 
make requisition upon States 
for information and the at- 
tendance of witnesses. 

Court and Council of Con- 
ciliation may summon any 
State in League to appear and 
answer to complaints. 


The Confederation — shall 
have in each State a diplo- 
matic agent, who shall be a 
procurator of the Internationa) 
Court. Treaties and agree- 
of trade between all States. 
only if approved by the na 
tional representatives of the 
people of the States. 
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1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


2. On an International 
Court—and its juris- 
diction. 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 





1917, and in a pamphlet 
issued by the Women’s 
Union for Peace 1, 
Greenside Place, St. An- 
drews, N. B. 





XVI. CENTRAL 
AMERICAN UNION, 
five States. 1907-1917. 


Court was installed at 


Cartago, Costa Rica, 
May 25, 1908. 


After destruction of 
buildings at Cartago by 
earthquake, May 4, 1910, 
the Court sat at San 
Jose. 


Cf. “Central American 
League of Nations,” 
pamphlet published by 
World Peace Founda- 
tion, Vol. VII, No. 1. ® 


Central American 
Peace Conference at 
Washington, November- 
December, 1907. 

Adopted seven con- 
ventions for Central 
American co-operation. 


Ist Convention, a 
Treaty of l’eace—term 
ten years. 

All differences be- 
tween the States to be 
settled by judicial 
means. Any revolution- 
ary attempt to be 
deemed a menace to 
peace of all the repub- 
lies. 

Honduras neutralized. 

Interchangeable  citi- 
zenship established. 

Equality of right in 
maritime commerce 
made uniform. 


Judicial acts of one 
country, if approved by 
its highest tribunal, are 
valid in all the States. 





XVII. THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCES, 

1899 and 1907. 

Cf. James Brown 
Scott’s Texts of the 
Peace Conferences at 
the Hague, and Amerl- 
can Addresses at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence, published by the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion; also Scott’s Hague 
Peace Conferences in 
two volumes published 
by the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Cf. also William I. 
Hull’s The Two Hague 
Conferences, published 
by the World Peace 
Foundation. 


The Third Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague 
was due in 1915. The 
hope was that these Con- 
ferences would meet at 
about eight-year inter- 
vals, upon the initiative 
or invitation of one of 
the Powers. 


2d Convention created 
the Central American 
Court of Justice. 

Five Judges; one ap- 
pointed by each Repub- 
lic; salary $8,0UU a year ; 
term five years. Each 
State selects also two 
substitute Judges. 


Court determines its 
own jurisdiction. De- 
cision final if three 


Judges concur. 

In case of disagree- 
ment, substitute Judges 
shall be chosen by lot 
and added to the Court 
till three concurrent 
votes are obtained. 


Court may judge all 
questions which diplo- 
macy fails to settle, all 
cases between Govern- 
ments, between a citizen 
and his Government, and 
between a citizen of one 
republic and the Gov- 
ernment of another. 


Court may decide in- 
ternational questions 
which any one of the 
five States and any for- 
eign Government agree 
to submit to it. 


1. A Court of Arbitral 
Justice, a project unani- 
mously approved at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence. An International 
Prize Court, approved 
and constituted at the 
Second Hague Confer- 
ence. 

2. All disputes volun- 
tarily submitted to it. 


Art. XIII. of the Con- 
vention says, “The Cen- 
tral American Court of 
Justice represents the 
national conscience of 
Central America.” 


The Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, approved 
and constituted by the 
first Hague Conference; 
Good Offices, Mediation, 
Special Mediation, Inter- 
national Commissions of 
Inquiry. 


4. On Sanctions: 


1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


Art. XX. “The con 
tracting Governments 
formally bind _ them- 


selves to obey and to en- 
force the orders of the 
Court.” 


Art. XXYV. “The judg: 
ment of the Court shall 
be communicated to the 
five Governments. 

The interested parties 
* * * all agree to 
lend all moral support 
that may be necessary 
in order that judgments 
may be properly ful- 
filled. 


1. Purely voluntary 
for both arbitration and 
award. 

2. A national pledge. 
good faith, honor, na- 
tional and international 
publie opinion. 
























: 
a 














5. On an International Executive. 





6. On Armaments, and on 
and Economic Conditions. 





4th Convention. 


International Central Ameri- 
“an Bureau to be created; one 
delegate from each State; to 
sit in Guatemala. 

Purpose: “to combine every 
effort toward the peaceful re- 
organization of their mother 
country, Central America.” 











Permanent administrative 
Council, established by first 
Hague Conference, consisting 
of the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Government of 
the Netherlands, and doing 
its work through the Interna- 
tional Bureau at the Hague. 





3d Convention. 


Mutual extradition of crim- 
inals provided for. 


5th Convention. 


Central American Pedagogi- 
cal Institute to be created, in- 
tended to unify educational 
systems of the five States. 


7th Convention 


Proposed co-ordination and 
development of railway sys- 
tems of five States. 


Limitation of land and sea 
forces and of war budgets, 
recommended at first Confer- 
ence, referred by the second 
Conference to the Govern- 
ments for earnest study. 
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Social 


7. On Territorial Changes. 








8. On Diplomatic Relations, 





6th Convention. 


Annual conferences during 
five years, “to prepare for the 
fusion of Central American 
peoples into one nationality.” 


Judges of the Court possess 
immunities of diplomatic 
agents in republics other than 
the one appointing them. 


The Court communicates 
with each Republic through its 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
or through its Supreme Court. 


The Court may appoint 
special commissioners to con- 
vey its decisions. 











RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


XVIII. JAMES LOR- 
IMER, Institutes of the 
Law of Nations, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1SS4. 


XIX. WILLIAM 
LADD, President of the 
American Peace Society, 
published in 1840, An 
essay on a Congress and 
a Court of Nations 
which has been repub- 
lished by the Carnegie 
Endowment (1916), with 
an introduction by 


Jmes Brown Scott. 





XX. JEREMY BEN- 
THAM. 

Plan for a Universl 
and Perpetual Peace, 
written 1786-1789, pub- 
lished in 1839. 

Cf. Works of Ben- 
tham, Bowring’s edition, 
pt. viii, p. 546. 


1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


International Legisla- 


ture in two Houses. 
Senators chosen by cen- 
tral authority in each 


State serve for life with- 
out international salary. 
Deputies, chosen by na- 
tional legislatures, or by 
central authority, if no 
legislature exists. Each 
State pays Deputies and 
fixes terms. Each great 
power sends three Sena- 
tors and fifteen Depu- 
ties. Representation of 
smaller States based on 
population, area and vol- 
ume of business, fixed 
by Great. Powers. Rep- 
resentatives of bankrupt 
State may neither vote 
nor sit in Legislature. 


A Congress of civilized 
Nations, each Nation 
having one vote. A 


World-legislature, its 
agreements requiring 


unanimous approval and 
subsequent ratification. 





Congress or Diet, two 
deputies from each 
State, a diplomatic con- 
ference rather than a 
legislature. 





2. On an 
Court 
diction. 


Inter national 
and its juris 


1. International Court 
in two branches, civil 
and criminal; fourteen 
judges and a president, 
all appointed for life by 
international Ministry. 
Sach Great Power shall 
have one representative. 
On civil side, judgment 
determined by a ma- 
jority of votes. 

2. Questions of public 
International Law, de- 
pending on construction 
of treaties or acts of In- 
ternational Government 
and questions of private 
International Law, ap- 
pealed from State tri- 
bunal with sanction of 
Government of one con- 
testant. Attorney-Gen- 
eral, named by Interna- 
tional Ministry, may in- 
stitute civil suits in 
name of Government, 
and have charge of pros- 
ecutions for _ interna- 
tional crimes. If he re- 
fuses to prosecute, ap- 
peal may be taken to 
Ministry. 


1. A Court of Nations, 
authorized by the Con- 
gress, two judges ap- 
pointed by each govern- 
ment represented in the 
Congress. Decision by 
majority vote. 

2. Cases brought by 
mutual consent. Court 
may propose to the Con- 
gress new principles of 
international legislation. 


1. Congress shall be a 
Tribunal. 
2. All differences. 
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3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes, 


The Court of Nations. 
It may propose offices of 
mediation. 


The Congress. 


August 


Sanctions: 
Kinds. 


4. On 
1. Scope. 2. 


1. To enforce enact- 
ments of Legislature and 
decrees of Court. 


2. Each State must 
provide prescribed num 
ber of men or amount of 
money as determined by 
Legislature. 


An International force 
sent from _ separate 
States to International 
Capital is subject to or- 
der of President, and 
maintained at interna- 
tional expense. 


No State may declare 
war independently, or 
levy troops beyond fixed 
number, or interfere 
with duties of any mem- 
ber of Legislature or 
Court, without incurring 
status of international 
rebel. 


1. Advisory 
only. 


power 


2. Enforcement on! y 
by good-will of litigants 
and power of public 
opinicn. 


1 and 2. Decisions 
enforced first by public 
opinion; second, if need 
be, by “putting refrac- 
tory State under ban of 
Europe.” 


‘ 























5. On an International Executive. 


International Ministry—tif- 
teen members (five Senators 
and ten Deputies), chosen 
annually by their respective 
branches of Legislature. Each 
Great Power shall have at 
least one representative. The 
Ministry shall elect one of 
; their number President of In 
2 ternational State and of Sen- 
¥ ate. If a Deputy, he becomes 
Senator for life. His approval 
gives validity to enactments of 
Legislature. A measure twice 
vetoed may become law if ap- 
proved by majority of Minis. 
try. The seat of International 
Government is preferably Con- 
stantinople; otherwise the 
Canton of Geneva, made inter- 
national property. Time of 


sc" at 


ar In corey, 





annual meeting—Autumn. 
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6 On Armaments, and on Social 7. On Territorial Ct —_ 
and Economic Conditions. +. SR SOE hanges. 
The States shall reduce Claims for annexation or 
“simultaneously and _ propor- changes of frontier settled by 


tionally” their national forces 
to limit indicated by municipal 
needs, but preserving relative 
power of each State mn 
changed. No separate State 
shall call out its additional 
international contingent, paid 
by itself, unless authorized by 
Legislature and duly notified 
by President. 

An international tax, pro- 
portional to representation of 
each State in the Legislature 
shall be levied by each State 
Government under oversight 
of the International Ministry. 





International use of armies 
and navies for police purposes 
not favored. 

Reduction of national land 


and sea forces by agreement 
in the Congress. 


Forces reduced in each State 


Legislature or referred by it 
to the Court. 


Boundary disputes should be 
referred to the Court. 


All colonies set free. 


and amount fixed by common 
agreement, securing reduction 
of taxation. 





8. On Diplomatic Relations, 


Non-European questions are 
within jurisdiction of Legisla 
ture only when non-European 
nations are represented there. 
Civil Wars, but not rebellions 
nor purely national questions 
are within jurisdiction of legis 
lature, which is competent to 
determine the character of the 
issue. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 2. On an 
ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


diction. 


Inter national 
Court—and its juris 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 
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4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 





XXI. LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, commonly 
called THE HOLY AL- 
LIANCE, based upon 
the Treaty of Alliance, 
signed Nov. 20, 1815, 
and upon the proclama- 
tion of Sept. 26, 1815. 

Cf. W. A. Philips: 
The Confederation of 
Europe; A Study of the 
European Alliance, 1813- 
1823, as an experiment 
in the International Or- 
ganization of Peace. 
Longmans, 1914. 


ZX. EZBARL GC F. 
KRAUSE. 

(1781-1832). 

German philosopher, 
published in Deutsche 
Blitter for June and 
July, 1814, “A Proposi- 
tion for a European 
League of States, as a 
basis of universal peace, 
and as a just defense 
against all attacks upon 
the inner and outer 
peace of Europe.” 


Cf. articles by Dr. 


Clay MacCauley in the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokio, 
January 30-31, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, summar- 
ized in The Advocate of 


Czar Alexander’s hope was expressed in his 
letter of instructions in 1804 to his envoy, No- 
vosiltsov. “A league whose agreements would 
form a new code of the law of nations.” 


First Conference of Alliance at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, acted as a Court as well as an Executive. 


1. Mediatized German princes appealed to it 
against their overlords. 


2. People of Monaco presented complaints 


against their Prince. 


3. Elector of Hesse asked for title of King, and 
it was refused. 


4. Napoleon’s mother petitioned for release of 
son, and it was refused. 


5. Claims of rival lines of princes to the suc- 
cession in Baden were considered. 


6. King of Sweden was censured for failing to 
observe treaty of Kiel. He protested but obeyed. 


7. Questions left undecided were, “Right of 
Search” for suppression of slave trade; suppres- 
sion of Barbary pirates; mediation between 
Spain and her revolted American colonies. 


Sequence of further Conferences was: 
2d. Frankfort, 1819; 
3d. Troppau, 1820, with Laibach, 1821; 


4. Verona, 1822. (Questions of Greece vs. 
Turkey and the American colonies vs. Spain.) 
French intervention authorized to restore au- 
tocracy in Spain (April, 1828). England with- 
drew from confereuce, and prevented further 
intervention to restore to Spain its revolted 
colonies by beginning the negotiations with the 
United States that resulted in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

French Revolution of 1830 took France out of 
the Holy Alliance. The League of Nations be- 
came an Alliance of Autocrats. 


1. A League Court. 
2. All disputes be- 


A voluntary associa- 
tion of States in a 
League of Nations, each 
State having one vote in 
a Federal Council, with 
full legislative powers, 
sitting continuously and 
representing the _ sov- 
ereigns in the League. 
Laws valid if unani- 
mously approved. States 
approving a law may rec- 
ognize it though others 
may not, but if disagree- 
ment occurs over the 
fundamental agreement 
of League, minority 
States should yield or 
withdraw from League. 

Fundamental cove- 


tween States 


justice.” 


nant has been violated. 


“relating 
to rights or matters of 
Court has 
power to decide whether 
League’s original cove- 


Proclamation issued 
by monarchs of Russia, 
Austria and _ Prussia, 
September 26, 1815, con- 
tained the original 
phrase, “Holy Alliance.” 

Principles of procla- 
mation were: 


1. All are members of 
one Christian nation of 
which God is Sovereign. 


2. The aforesaid mon- 
archs will take for their 
sole guide the precepts 
of the Holy Christian 
Religion : 


3. Regarding each 
other as fellow country- 
men, they will always 


aid and assist each 
other. 
4. All Powers who 


will avow these sacred 


prineiples will be re- 
ceived into this Holy 
Alliance. 


The Federal Council 
should offer mediation 
or arbitration in all dif- 
ferences within or with- 
out the League. 





Alexander to Novo- 


siltsoy : 


“Sanctioned by the 
majority of nations, the 
agreements of the 
League would become 
the changeless rule of 
Cabinets. Those who 
should try to break it 
would incur risk of an 
attack by the forces of 
the new Union.” 


The Preliminary Pro- 
tocol of Troppau, 1820, 
was the beginning of a 
new form of the Holy 
Alliance of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 


England refused as- 
sent; France silent. 


Principles of Protocol : 
States changing Govern- 
ments by _ revolution, 
whose results endanger 
other States, are thereby 
excluded from European 
Alliance until they can 
guarantee order and sta- 
bility. To end_= such 
danger the Powers will, 
by arms if need be, bring 
back the guilty State 
into the Great Alliance. 





1. States promise to 
give validity to all laws 
of Council and all de- 
cisions of Court, even 
with reference to States 
outside the League. 

2. State refusing to 
accept decision of Court 
is excluded from 
League, but League im- 
poses no other penalty. 
No appeal from League 
Court. League pledges 
defense of rights of 
members and of League 
as a whole, with united 


power of the States, 
against any State or 
coalition of States. 


Only the League declares 
war or makes peace. 











ted 
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5. On an International Executive. 


and Economic Conditions. 


6. On Armaments, and on Social 


7. On Territorial Changes. 





Treaty of 1815: The four 
Sovereigns (i. e. of Austria, 
England, Prussia and Russia) 
or their representatives will 
meet at fixed intervals to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity of 
nations and to maintain the 
peace of Europe. 


First Conference of the Al- 
liance at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818, 
repeated essence of foregoing 
paragraph in a Declaration 
(November 15) to which 
France also adhered, as a fifth 
Power. 


The Federal Council assisted 
by various secretarial staffs, 
but all executive power belongs 
to the Council. 





If need be, the League may 
make a legitimate use of force. 
States of League guarantee to 
each other equal rights to their 
own territories, “mutual hos- 
pitality of intercourse,” equal 
rights to common waterways 
and to the ocean. German re- 
commended as a common lan- 
guage and Berlin as_ the 
League capital. 


Congress of Vienna estab- 
lished for Germany a confed- 
eration of sovereign States, 
under a central council, the 
Bundestag, representing the 
governments of the States, in 
which council Austria was 
predominant. Alexander 
hoped that the Holy Alliance 
would effect a similar confed- 
eration of Europe. 


League abjures any increase 
in territory or population 
through fraud or war, for 
States in the League as well 
as for League as a whole. 






8. On Diplomatic Relations. 


Other States may be invited 
to join the League, but never 
compelled. In case of war 
States in the League may 
make special offensive and de- 
fensive alliances, “in accord 
with condition of League and 


existing circumstances.” 
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International 
its juris- 


2. On an 
Court—and 
diction, 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 
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4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 





Peace for December, 
1917, derived by him 
from an essay printed in 
Die Neue Zeit (Prague), 
in 1873. 


XXIII. IMMANUEL 
KANT. 

Kant’s first suggestion 
of world-federation ap- 
peared in 1784. His es- 
say on Eternal Veace, 
published in 1795-1796, 
was perhaps directly in 
spired by the Peace of 
sasle, 1795, closing the 
first phase of the French 
Revolution, An English 
version published by 


World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1914; another by 
Macmillan, 1915. The 


American Peace Society 
issues it in pamphlet 
form. A free federation 
was Kant’s ideal, based 
on the model of the an- 
cient Dutch Repubiic 
rather than on that of 
the United States of 
America, since the latter 
was declared to be in- 
dissoluble. 


nant guarantees perpet- 
ual union, mutual pro- 
tection against all at- 
tacks from within or 
from without, affirma- 
tion of brotherhood of 
all peoples and nations, 
and of doctrine that 
Might is never the basis 
of Right. 


A Permanent Interna- 
tional Congress, repre- 
senting a voluntary fed- 
eration of free States. 

Every State should be 
republican, i. ¢., a repre- 
sentative government. 





XXIV. J. J. BOUES- 
SEAU. 
As editor of St. 


Pierre’s works, Rousseau 
published in 1761 a re- 


vision of the former’s 
plan for a Perpetual 
Peace, with a criticism 


called Jugement sur la 
Paix perpetuelle. Rous- 
seau’s model was the 
Swiss Confederation, or 
the German Empire as 
settled in 1648. He fa- 
vored a confederation 
looser than that in St. 
Pierre’s plan, but he sug- 
gested nothing original. 
Cf. C. E. Vaughan’s 
English edition of Rous- 
seau’s Essay on a Last- 
ing Peace (Constable, 
1917). 


A Permanent Diet, 
representing an irrevo- 


eable alliance of States, 


legislates for Europe, 
but may not change 
fundamental agreement 
except by unnanimous 
vote. 

Nineteen Powers or 


Groups of Powers in the 
Diet. 


1 and 2. Disputes to 
be settled by recourse to 
law. 


1. The Diet, acting as 
a court. 
2. All differences. 


Opinions of philoso- 
phers concerning the 
possibility of preserving 
peace shall be consid- 
ered by States armed 
for war. (In second 
edition, 1796.) 


The Diet acting as a 
Tribunal of Arbitration. 


1 and 2. “If it is our 
duty to hope that the 
universal dominion of 
public law may _  ulti- 
mately be realized by a 
gradual but continued 
process, the  establish- 
ment of perpetual peace 
to take the place of 
those mere suspensions 
of hostility called trea- 
ties of peace, is not a 
mere chimera, but a 
problem,” which time 
will solve. 


T and 2. A recalci- 
trant or hostile State, re- 
fusing to accept deci- 
sions, or taking up arms 
member of it, to be out- 
awed, and by military 
power of other States, 
acting conjointly and at 
the common expense, 
forced, if necessary, to 
repair wrongs and pay 
costs. 
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Standing armies abolished. A State is a society of men Treaties of peace not valid 
Troops of soldiers must not be over which no one ‘but itself if there are secret reserva- 
hired and sold. has right to rule or to trans- tions of material for future 
World citizenship advocated fer allegiance. No State may wars. 
in addition to national citizen- forcibly interfere with the con- No State may use such 
ship, so as to promote freedom stitution and government of methods of war as would im 
of travel and intercourse. another State. No independ pair mutual confidence in sub 
No national debts should be ent State may be acquired by sequent times of peace, such 
contracted for external affairs. another through inheritance, as, the use of assassins and 
exchange, purchase or dona- poisoners, the instigation of 
tion. treachery and _ breaches of 


agreements. 





National forces intact for The Confederation guaran- As no treaty could be so 

use of Confederation, but tees existing boundaries and strong as the agreement of the 

3 States renounce right to make rights of successions. Future Confederation, any other 

: war on one another. Freedom disputes about such matters treaty would be useless, or 
; of trade between all States. settled by arbitration of the null and void. 


Reduction of taxation. Diet. 
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1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 


ternational law and 
develop the interna- 
tional organization). 


2. On an International 
Court—and its juris- 
diction. 


3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 





4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 








XXV. THE ABBE DE 
ST. PIERRE. 

(Charles I. C. de St. 
Pierre. ) 

There were several 
editions of the Project 
for settling Perpetual 
Peace in Europe, 1712- 
1728. The project was 
said to be based on “The 
Great Design” of Henry 
IV. Cf. Seott’s Intro- 
duction to Ladd’s Essay 
(Carnegie Endowment). 
St. Pierre advocated a 
permanent Union of 
Europe on the basis set- 
tled in the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713-1714, the 
treaty of alliance estab- 
lishing this status quo 
and the Union being un- 
changeable except by 
unanimous consent. 


XXVI. WILLIAM 
PENN. 


An Essay towards the 
Present and Future 
Peace of Europe was 
published by Penn in 
1693-1694. He acknowl- 
edged his debt to The 
Great Design of Henry 
IV, and to the federal 
principle in the republic 
of the United Neither- 


lands. Cf. William 
Penn’s essay as pub- 
lished in Everyman’s Li- 
brary, No. 724 (Dut- 


ton); also this essay in 
pamphlet form is issued 
by the American Peace 
Society, and in the Old 
South (Boston) Series, 
No. 75. 


XXVITI. EMERIC CRU- 
CE. 

The plan of Crucé, a 
French scholar, is con- 
tained in Le Nouveau 
Cynée, published in 
1623, the Great Design 
of Henry IV or Sully 
being not then known. 

Cf. Thomas Willing 
Balch’s booklet, Eméric 
Crucé (Philadelphia, Al- 
len, Lane & Scott, 1900), 
and translation with 
French text, published 
by Mr. Balch in 1909 
with title. The New 
Cineas, or Discourse of 


Perpetual Congress of 
twenty-four Deputies, or 
Senators, representing a 
union of European na- 
tions and possibly Asi- 
atic States also. Depu- 
ties to be chosen among 
men of pacific tempera- 
ment, and to reside in a 


well fortified place, 
ealled “The City of 
Peace.” 


Each Deputy has one 
vote, but smaller States 
are grouped together to 
give a single collective 
vote. The Deputies 
shall codify laws of com- 
merce in accordance 
with equity, and shall 
enact laws necessary for 
the purposes of the Un- 
ion. 


“General Diet, Es- 
tates, or Parliament,” 
meeting periodically ; 
the sovereigns of Europe 
being represented in the 
ratio of their revenues. 

This “Sovereign As- 
sembly” would be a gath- 
ering of diplomats, about 
ninety in all, sitting in 
a round room with many 
doors. Voting by ballot. 
Presidents serve in rota- 
tion. One State, one 
vote. Meet in some cen- 
tral spot and use either 
Latin or French. 


Congress of Ambassa- 
dors, representing all 
nations, even China and 
the Indies, and meeting 
perhaps in Venice in 
continual session. 


1. The Senate. 

2. Differences between 
States. Union will es- 
tablish in cities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce to de- 
cide cases in private in. 
ternational law, involv- 
ing values above ten 
thousand pounds. De- 
cisions without appeal, 
and sovereigns must en- 
force them. 


1. The Diet, sitting as 
a “Sovereign Court.” 

2. All disputes not set- 
tled by diplomacy. 


1. The Congress of 
Ambassadors, the repre- 
sentatives of disputant 
nations pleading their 
causes; and the rest act 
ing as judges. 

2. Any disputes 
tween States. 


be- 


The Senate should act 
as a Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. A provisional 
judgment might be given 
by majority vote, and 
after six months might 
be made definitive, by a 
three-fourths majority 
vote. One Committee of 
the Senate should be a 
Committee of Reconcil- 
iation. 


Used in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, but not 
suggested for the World 
except as the Diet is ex- 
pected to take cogni- 
zance of all differences. 


The Congress of Am- 
bassadors. 


1 and 2. Decisions tu 
be enforced, if not by 
sovereign against whom 
award was given, by the 
united forces of the 
Union under a General- 
issimo. The Union will 
coerce any sovereign 
who declares war inde- 
pendently, or refuses to 
obey laws of the Union 
or judgments of Senate. 


1. To enforce both ar- 
bitration and the award. 

2. If any State re 
fused to refer, or de- 
layed corapliance or re- 
jected the decision of 
the Diet or resorted to 
hostilities, it should be 
compelled by “all the 
other Sovereignties 
United as One Strength,” 
i. e., the united military 
power of the Confedera- 
tion. Expense of en- 
forcement and damages 
for the party wronged 
might be exacted from 
the disobedient State. 


land 2. Enforcement 
of decisions to be re- 
ferred to the sovereigns 
represented in the Con- 
gress. All princes swear 
to maintain as inviolable 
law what the majority 
of deputies ordains, ‘and 
to pursue with arms 
those who would wish to 
oppose it.” 
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with consent of Union main- 
tain foreign mercenaries for 
police, but these soldiers may 
not acquire rights of citizen- 


ship. 
Common coinage, weights 
and measures and calendar 


for Europe. 





Reduced to national needs, 
and limited by the 
necessary. 

Freedom of migration 
throughout Europe assured. 

Europe will be protected 
against the Turk. 





National forces intact. 

Freedom of trade between 
nations suggested as an aid to 
peace. 


: 
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} 5. On an International Executive. and Economic Conditions. 7. On Territorial Changes. . On Diplomatic Relations. 

; An Executive Council of National forces reduced to Forces of the Union will No sovereign may declare 

tive Senators with other com- one thousand men in each drive Turks out of Europe. war, without sanction of Un 

mittees. State, kept chiefly for use of After that, a rationai rear- ion. Union will protect weak 

the Union which shall preserve rangement of boundaries, and sovereigus and minors during 
constitution of each State, and then no more changes. regency. At first admission 

% aid rulers promptly against Sovereigns may not ex- to Union voluntary. After 
“seditious persons and rebels change territory or sign any Union has fourteen votes, it 
(principle of the Holy Alli- special treaty without ap- will attack any sovereign re- 

i ance of 1815). proval of majority of the fusing to enter as “an enemy 

ke Powerful Sovereigns may Union. to the repose of Europe.” 


The Senate shall be repre- 
sented in the lands and cities 
of the Union by Ambassadors 
and Residents, chosen from 
among the citizens of the City 
of Peace. 


“Wars the duels of 


princes.” 


are 


The order of precedence in 
the Congress began as follows: 
The Pope, the Sultan, the Em- 
peror, King of France, King 
of Spain, the rest to be deter- 
mined. 
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. On an International Leg- 





RECOMMENDATIONS islature (to enact in- 2. On an International 3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ternational law and Court—and its juris- ciliation for non-jus- 
OF develop the interna- diction. ticiable disputes. 
tional organization). 
the Occasions and Meaus 
to establish a General 
Peace and the Liberty of 
Commerce throughout 
the whole world. 
Grotius also, in Laws 
of War and Peace, 1625, 
advocated periodic con- 
gresses of Christian 
Powers, which would 
compel acceptance of de- 
cisions. 
XXVIII. THE GREAT Great General Coun- 1. The Great General Disputes over read- 
DESIGN OF HENRY cil of Commissioners of Council, with a system justment of European 


1V, OF FRANCE. 

First fully revealed, 
1662, in the posthumous 
Memoirs of the Duc de 
Sully (died 1641), which 
described Henry’s plan 
as formed in 1601-1603. 
Sully represents the 
plan as framed by Henry 
IV and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, yet Sully may have 
been himself the chief 
author. The purpose 
was the organization of 
Europe to drive the 
Hapsburgs out of Ger- 
many, a plan for war 
and the _ subsequent 
maintenance of peace by 
superior force. 


cf. E. D. Mead’s 
Great Design of Henry 
IV, published by the 
World Peace Founda- 
tion. 


XXIX. Project of a 
League of Nations pro- 
posed by George Podie- 
brad, King of Bohemia, 
about 1460, to Louis XI 
of France, and the Vene- 
tian Republic, to Hun- 
gary and Poland. See 
article by W. Evans 
Darby in Vol. IV of the 
Proceedings of the Gro- 
tius Society, published 


for the Society by Sweet 
& Maxwell, London. 





fifteen Christian Powers, 
among whom Europe 
was” divided. Russia 
was regarded as _ negli- 
gible. Sixty-six Com- 
missioners, chosen for 
three years, were to sit 
constantly as a Senate 
of the “Christian Com- 
monwealth of Europe,” 
to legislate for it and to 
settle disputes. 


of minor councils, from 
which appeals could be 


made to the General 
Council. 
2. All questions aris- 


ing between States. 





Purposes of League 
General Assembly (Con- 
gregatio, Unio, Foedus) 
to drive back the Turk, 
to overcome discords in 
the Empire, to secure 
permanent peace among 
Christian States. 


Assembly of repre- 
sentatives of associated 
princes called Colle- 
gium. 


Vote by nations as 
in Ecumenical Councils. 


The majority vote 
might determine. 
Collegium has legis- 


lative and executive au- 
thority, but to Congre- 
gation is reserved right 
to conclude treaties and 
elect new members. 





Congregatio estab- 
lishes a Federal Court 
(Parlamentum, Consis- 
torium, Judicium), de- 
termines its form, num- 
ber of judges, and order 
of business. 

Court sits at same 
place as Collegium. 

States must bring 
disputes before this 
Court. 


boundaries were to be 
settled by arbitration; 
likewise disputes over 
the election of monarchs 
of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the eligible list of 
arbitrators including the 
Pope and various sover- 
eigns and_ republican 
magistracies. 


Court has character of 
Tribunal of Arbitration, 
by which disputes be- 
tween League members 
are to be settled. 


When quarrels arise 
which bring one or more 
members of League to 
verge of war, League 
shall send out at com- 
mon cost Commissioners 
(Oratores) who shall 
try to secure amicable 
agreement. 









4. On 
1. Scope. 2. 


Sanctions: 
Kinds. 


1 and 2. Decrees and 
decisions of the Council 
binding upon all and to 
be enforced by the mili- 


tary strength of the 
Commonwealth. 
League members 


pledged to abolish sepa- 
rate wars, and to submit 
all quarrels to decision 
of Court; pledged to re- 
fuse protection to any 
who disturb the peace. 


Character of penalty 
for resorting to war is 
to be determined by 
greatness of offence. 


Power of arms may be 
used if all else fails. 
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5. On an International Executive. .. a Be ence J — 2 oe 7. On Territorial Changes. 8. On Diplomatic Relations 
The German Emperor chosen Each State contributes to Boundaries were to be rear- 
as before by an electoral col- the forces of the Common- ranged so as to insure support 
lege, should be the Chief wealth a quota of soldiers and of greater part of Europe for 
Magistrate of the Common- ships and expenses as deter- The Great Design. Hungary, 
wealth. mined by the Council. The Bohemia, Poland, Switzerland, 
The Hapsburg princes, how Army, much smaller than the Venice and the Papal States 
iJ ever, were to rule in Spain and aggregate of forces then main were to be much enlarged. 
not in Austria. tained by separate States, Conquered lands to be joined 
would drive the Turk from to the Commonwealth and ap- 
Kurope and Asia Minor, and portioned among rulers not al- 
regain North Africa. ready sovereigns. According 


to Sully, twelve of the fifteen 
lowers, including the Pope, 
had agreed to support the De- 
sign, when it was ended by 
Henry’s murder. 


Collegium is to have a Sec- Project provides for contri- For the abolition of war in 
retariat, consisting of an Arch- butions from League members, Christendom the Princes in 
ivist, a Syndic, Fiscal and determined by Collegium, and League pledge their word upon 
other officers, with its own provides for enforcing pay- their Christian faith, and 
arms and seal. ment of such taxes when in promise to support each other 

arrears. in all dangers and not to make 

Collegium decides when and or countenance any attempts 
where war shall be waged, upon each other's life. 


provides for support of army. 
including a unitary coinage, 
controls taxation for League 
purposes. 
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1. On an International Leg- 
islature (to enact in- 
ternational law and 

OF develop the interna- 

tional organization). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 2. On an International 
Court—and its juris- 


diction. 





3. On Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for non-jus- 
ticiable disputes. 


4. On Sanctions: 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 





XXX. WILLIAM OF CIERVIAO* and JOHN SYLVAGIUS, Chancellor of 
Burgundy, living in the times of the Emperors Frederick III and Maximilian 
in connection with the repeated prohibition of private war in the Empire 
and the proclamation of a perpetual peace in 1495, promoted a plan for a Con- 
gress of Kings at Cambrai. The plan was that the Emperor and the Kings 
of England, France and Spain should make “indissoluble engagements to pre- 
serve peace with each other and consequently throughout Europe.” The wit- 
ness is Erasmus, who wrote his Querela Pacis, The Complaint of Peace, at the 
suggestion of Sylvagius. Nearly two hundred years before these men Dante, 
in De Monarchia (1310-1314), dreamed of the restoration of a Roman peace 
by the reestablishment of one supreme world empire. 


*Probably Cervia, an Italian coast town near Ravenna. 


Earlier still, a Norman lawyer, Pierre Du Bois, in 
a treatise, De recuperatione terrae canctie, pub 
lished in 1306, outlined the conditions precedent to 
a successful crusade. One was the convocation of 
an Ecumenical Council of Christendom, which 
should deprive the Papacy of temporal power, and 
establish universal peace under the suzerainty of 
the French king. For this purpose, he proposed 
the creation of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, 
composed of judges named by the various sover- 
eigns. Six members of the panel should be selected 
to settle a dispute and the decisions should be en 
forced if necessary. The projects of Du Bois and 
Dante were incidents in the long sruggle between 
the Papacy and the secular powers. The project of 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, had a similar 
genesis, for he was a Hussite and therefore re- 
garded at Rome with great disfavor as a heretic. 
This fact made his position precarious, and ortho- 
dox ecclesiastics, who clearly saw one reason why 
the Bohemian King wanted to organize a League, 
opposed his project, when it was brought to Louis 





PROPOSED FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY 


President Wilson on July 29, by messenger and not in 
person, as has been his wont of late, presented to the Senate 
the text of a proposed Treaty between the United States and 
France, which, if ratified, will, in his opinion, be a “‘tem- 
porary supplement” to the Treaty with Germany and the 
League of Nations’ Covenant. A similar Treaty between 
Great Britain and France has been agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of those nations in the Peace Conference and 
awaits ratification by the British and French national legis- 
latures. The aim of the two compacts, when they are oper- 
ative, is to give France protection from Germany “without 
waiting the advice of the League to act.” 


The text of the proposed Treaty follows: 


Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic are equally animated by the desire to maintain the 
Peace of the World so happily restored by the Treaty of 
Peace signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, put- 
ting an end to the war begun by the aggression of the Ger- 
man Empire and ended by the defeat of that Power; and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic are fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement 
of aggression by Germany against France would not only 
violate both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to which the United States of America and the 
French Republic are parties, thus exposing France anew to 
the intolerable burdens of an unprovoked war, but that such 
aggression on the part of Germany would be and is so re- 
garded by the Treaty of Versailles as a hostile act against 
all the Powers signatory to that Treaty and as calculated to 
disturb the Peace of the world by involving inevitably and 
directly the States of Europe and indirectly, as experience 
has amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world at 
large; and, 

Whereas the United States of America and the French 
Republic fear that the stipulations relating to the left bank 
of the Rhine contained in said Treaty of Versailles may not 
at first provide adequate security and protection to France 


XI of France, by every means in their power. 


on the one hand and the United States of America as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles on the other; 

Therefore, the United States of America and the French 
Republie having decided to conclude a treaty to effect these 
necessary purposes, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State of the United States, specially authorized thereto by 
the President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, 
President of the Council, Minister of War, and Stéphen 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, specially authorized 
thereto by Raymond Poincaré, President of the French Re- 
public, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


In case the following stipulations relating to the Left 
Bank of the Rhine contained in the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, by 
the United States of America, the French Republic and the 
British Empire among other Powers: 

“ARTICLE 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or con- 
struct any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine 
or on the right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilo- 
meters to the East of the Rhine. 

“ArTICLE 43. In the area defined above the maintenance 
and assembly of armed forces, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, and military manceuvres of any kind, as well as 
the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization are in 
the same way forbidden. 

“ArTICLE 44. In case Germany violates in any manner 
whatever the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be 
regarded as committing a hostile act against the Powers 
signatory of the present Treaty and as calculated to disturb 
the peace of the world.”, 
may not at first provide adequate security and protection to 
France, the United States of America shall be bound to 
come immediately to her assistance in the event of any 
unprovoked movement of aggression against her being made 
by Germany. 

ARTICLE IT. 

The present Treaty, in similar terms with the Treaty of 
even date for the same purpose concluded between Great 
Britain and the French Republic, a copy of which Treaty is 
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For the whole subject covered by this chart. Cf. W. Evans Darby's International 
Arbitration and International Tribunals (London. J. M. Dent & Co.. 1900) 


annexed hereto, will only come into force when the latter 
is ratified. 


ArTICcLE III. 


The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations, and must be recognized by the Coun- 
cil, acting if need be by a majority, as an engagement which 
is consistent with the Covenant of the League. It will con- 
tinue in force until on the application of one of the Parties 
to it the Council, acting if need by by a majority, agrees 
that the League itself affords sufficient protection. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The present Treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the 
United States at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles 
is submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. It will be submitted before ratification to the 
French Chamber of Deputies for approval. The ratifica- 
tions thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon there- 
after as shall be possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 
On the part of the United States of America, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, of 
the United States; and on the part of the French Republic, 
Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council of Ministers, 
Minister of War, and Stéphen Pichon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, have signed the above articles both in the English 
and French languages, and they have hereunto affixed their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Versailles, on the twenty- 
eighth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen, and the one hundred and forty- 
third of the Independence of the United States of America. 


[ SEAL. ] Wooprow WILSON. 
[ SEAL. ] ROBERT LANSING. 
[ SEAL. ] G. CLEMENCEAU. 

[ SEAL. ] S. PicHon. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


The Scandinavian nations, as in the great wars of 
previous centuries, have met, during the years 1914-18, 
with indisputable proof that they never can hope to es- 
cape grave interference with their commerce, industries, 
and general social welfare whenever the major powers 
of the continent clash. They emerge from this terrific 
combat, it is true, with a considerable increase of wealth 
derived from profits as neutral traders, but also with 
radical changes in the distribution of wealth among 
their populations, and with human and property wreck- 
age that it will take some time to clear up and salvage. 
With the “new Germany,” as with the former Prussian- 
ized Empire, they undoubtedly will carry on much busi- 
Moreover, with the new States along the Baltic 
that the war settlement has brought into being, they 
also hope to have close trade, financial and possibly 
political relations. Naturally, then, champions of a 
plan to have the Scandinavian Monetary Union take in 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithonia, and Poland are appearing. 
They argue that, working together, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and these newly born States, with interests 
that are often similar and in many cases identical, can 
further their own welfare by such an alliance for a spe- 
cial end, and the more readily because it is quite im- 
probable that the Latin Monetary Union will be able to 
function fully or freely during the period of reconstruc- 
tion—and beyond. It is contended by these advocates 
of extension of the northern Monetary Union that, even 
if a common unit of calculation cannot be agreed upon 
now, this fact does not preclude formation of a common 
siro and banking system for the Baltic nations, Finland, 


ness. 
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with its already perfected banking system, being the 
first new-comer to be admitted. That Great Britain, 
France, and the United States would approve of such an 
endeavor seems probable, for anything that stabilizes 
conditions in and around the Baltic and facilitates the 
opening up of normal relations for their commerce with 
Russia by the northern route is a policy to be approved. 


Youth who either have been through the dread ex- 
periences of the “Great War” as combatants or who have 
suffered from the by-products of the conflict are organ- 
izing to shape the history of tomorrow on non-milita- 
ristic lines. Already some of the decisions of the Amer- 
ican Legion have shown that its members are not to be 
chauvinists or militarists, and that politicians who hope 
to use the Legion as the Grand Army of the Republic 
was ultimately used are to be disappointed. In Austria 
there has been established a body called Weltjugendliga, 
made up of ardent youth, which has for its principal 
objects “the victory of spirit over materialism ; the pro- 
motion of mutual understanding of peoples; the crea- 
tion of an international culture, with the support of all 
parties and classes, and the union of the democratic 
youth of all countries.” In Germany, since the over- 
throw of the Empire and the coming of the socialistic 
Republic, the Jugendbewegung, an organization which 
dates back fifteen years, has found its voice and become 
influential, since it now can say openly what it has found 
it difficult and dangerous to say previously owing to 
open and secret opposition from the imperial authori- 
ties. Indeed, it was by the unabashed and arduous 
labors of this group that, in part, the revolution of 1918 
was wrought and the Hohenzollerns and other dynasties 
of the lesser German States forced to leave their thrones. 
As a matter of history, it should be noted that this or- 
ganization originated first in a student revolt against 
the bureaucratic-autocratic system of education. Later 
it began to oppose the plans of Pan-Germanism. Dur- 
ing the war it supported the criticism of the government 
made by men like Professor Foerster, now Minister of 
Germany to Switzerland, and Professor Nicolai, author 
of “The Biology of War.” It became active in “defeat- 
ist” tactics ; and, as soon as the revolution it had helped 
cause came, it laid before the new government its 
claims for a higher, freer sort of education, democratic 
in type. If, as Romain Rolland claims, civilization can 
only be saved “through the energetic awakening and the 
alliance of the young people of the world,” then move- 
ments like these are encouraging. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the East as well as the West seems to 
be aware of the fact and cherish the same hope. It is 
the student class of China that is leading it in its fight 
for liberty against Japan. And Japan’s official policy, 
as recently announced, is that the only safety for the 
morrow “is a careful selection of new ideas from abroad, 
together with their proper assimilation by the young 
people of the Empire.” 


If Australia, New Zealand, and Canada unite on a 
common naval policy in the Pacific, as it is intimated 
that they will, that fact, together with the already 
effected plan of placing a large American fleet perma- 
nently in the same ocean, must have a repercussion on 
Japan that, for a time at least, will strengthen its mili- 
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tary party, only recently displaced by the Hara ministry. 
The situation in Australia, as reported by the Melbourne 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, is one 
that indicates a disposition to add in a marked way to 
the Commonwealth’s fleet, and also to co-operate with 
other British dominions having Pacific interests. At a 
recent meeting of the Navy League, Lord Jellicoe being 
the guest of honor, the acting Prime Minister, William 
Watt, argued that inasmuch as the League of Nations 
might turn out to be a “beautiful dream, transient and 
unsubstantial,” therefore, until it is operating with suc- 
cess, “this Anglo-Celtic Empire of ours must continue 
the only form of insurance that is worth anything to 
it—a vigorous and powerful navy.” He also stated, and 
in this he no doubt reflected Australian irritation with 
much that Great Britain has and has not done for Aus- 
tralia during the war, that Australia “has grown up and 
does not intend any more being a naval mendicant 
within the Empire.” Lord Jellicoe, when he spoke, en- 
dorsed these sentiments; said that. a second-class navy 
was of no use; urged preparedness for “the next war.” 
Of course, in reflecting on remarks of this kind, it must 
be borne in mind how dominant the party of labor is in 
Australia. It may or may not endorse a naval policy of 
the kind that the government in power now wants made 
operative. 





Forces are at work in Mexico and in the United 
States endeavoring to induce “intervention,” which is 
but a mask for war. Propaganda among the A. E. F. 
men in France has had its effect, and as they return to 
the United States and part after demobilization it is 
often with the words on their lips, “See you in Mexico 
soon.” ‘The subsidized press of the United States is 
busy fanning the flame of the long-smouldering fire, 
strictly dampened down during the war in Europe, but 
now beginning to glow again. The Senate of the United 
States has appointed a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to investigate not only present con- 
ditions in the republic to the south, but also to probe the 
record of relations between the two governments since 
the downfall of Diaz; and the chairman of the investi- 
gating committee has been a pronounced “intervention- 
ist” for years and is an admitted large investor in com- 
mercial enterprises in Mexico. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to note that the American people are not 
without evidence from fellow-“nationals” in Mexico that 
ere intervention is attempted it would be well to face the 
fact that such action will not be endorsed either by 
Roman Catholic Christians who are indigenous to the 
country or by the Protestant Christians who have gone 
there primarily to make converts, but who have come to 
take intense interest in the democratic movement in 
Mexico, men who are opposed to the policy of exploita- 
tion of its resources by non-Mexican investors, and who 
are formally going on record as supporters of a non- 
intervention policy, whether that policy originates in 
Washington or is urged on Washington by London and 
Paris. The latest protest of this kind has come from 
the representatives of the Presbyterian Church, who have 
established schools, hospitals, and other agencies that 
they deem more serviceable for the Mexico of tomorrow 
than an army with “tanks” and bomb-dropping aéro- 
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planes; and in this protest they voice the desires of 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and other bodies that 
nistory has shown have always had a keen passion for 
political liberty and national independence. These pro- 
tests, anent the Mexican situation, coupled with the Fed- 
eral Council’s (representing the federated Evangelical 
Protestant churches of the United States) recent full 
exposure of the violence done to Koreans by Japan under 
the military administration of a coercive governor, are 
doing much to break the effect of the charge of indiffer- 
ence to injustice throughout the world which has been 
leveled at the churches during the war. 


The International Congress of Women held at 
Zurich May 27, 1914, under the auspices of what ig the 
future is to be known as The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, passed resolutions of 
mingled approval and disapproval of the Peace Treaty, 
to be sent to the Commissioners of the Powers in Paris; 
and they were formally presented by a delegation headed 
by Miss Jane Adams, of the United States. Some of the 
more important recommendations were as follows: Rais- 
ing of the blockade of lands in Central and Eastern 
Europe; modification of the treaty so as to make it con- 
form to the “principles first enumerated by President 
Wilson, upon the faithful carrying out of which the 
honor of the allies depends” ; membership in the League 
of Nations to be open to any State desiring to join; the 
number of nations in the League’s executive body to be 
not less than eleven; abolition of conscription in all 
States joining the League; free access to raw materials 
for all nations on equal terms; organization by the 
League of international resources to combat disease and 
to improve health; total disarmament of land, sea, and 
air weapons ; enforcement of the decisions of the League 
by other means than military pressure or food blockade ; 
national ratification of treaties only by an elected legis- 
lative body; the executive power of the League to be 
democratically elected ; abolition of protection of the in- 
vestments of the capitalist of one country in the re- 
sources of the other, and abolition of governmental cen- 
sorship. The committee also submitted to the Commis- 
sioners a “Women’s Charter,” which it vainly urged 
should be inserted in the Peace Treaty. Some of its 
provisions are as follows: Recognition of women’s equal 
status with men’s on all national and international, legis- 
lative, and administrative bodies ; conferring on a woman 
who marries the right to retain or change her nationality, 
as she pleases; that in any plebiscite taken under the 
Treaty of Peace or by a League of Nations women have 
the same right to vote as men. The women also called 
upon the Peace Conference to cease attacking either 
Russia or Hungary, whether by armed force, by supply 
of munitions or money, or by blockade. Immediate 
amnesty for political prisoners, including conscientious 
objectors to military service, also was favored. The 
headquarters of this renamed organization of radical 
women are to be in Geneva, Switzerland, and Miss Emily 
G. Balch is treasurer. Just as in international gather- 
ings of trades unionists and socialists, so at this confer- 
ence, the delegates from the United States were con- 
servative in the main, and yet, though outvoted by the 
Europeans, remained constant to the association which 
had brought them together. 
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On August 9 Belgium’s Chamber of Deputies unan- 
imously ratified the Peace Treaty with Germany, and 
also the annex to the Treaty embodying the military 
convention to which France, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Belgium are parties. At the same time it 
was made clear, by the deliverances of representatives o! 
the government in the debate preceding the vote, that 
“the League of Nations fails to offer immediate guaran- 
tees and compels us to look to our own defense. ‘That 
is why we are seeking at Paris a revision of the treaties 
of 1830. I wish to assure our delegates that the whole 
nation supports them. Revision of the treaties will pro- 
vide the required guarantees.” We have quoted the Bel- 
gian foreign minister. Here is a second case, France 
being the other, where a belligerent in the war is pro 
ceeding to gain, if possible, national advantages and 
safeguards which are not, in the opinion of the respon- 
sible national officials, provided by the League of Na- 
tions. 


Trans-Pacific news-transmission, whether for rea- 
sons of state, commerce, or journalism, is in a bad way 
and has been for some time. Owing to pressure from 
the National Foreign Trade Council of the United States, 
the maximum service from a minimum “plant” is being 
given now, officials at Washington contributing, so far 
as in them lies, to give the press of the world and the 
commerce of the continents specially involved a fair 
chance. Even with restoration of something like normal 
conditions and cutting out of communications of a mili- 
tary sort, the present cable equipment would be inade- 
quate, barring, of course, the chance of a new discovery 
in transmission. Not daring to trust to the chance of 
such a discovery, plans for the laying of new cable lines 
are under way, with Japan significantly active in the 
project. As for reliance on the wireless, its service- 
ability over the Pacific wastes of water has not been as 
marked as the record made by it between Europe and 


the United States. 


Afghanistan’s hostile attitude toward Great Brit- 
ain, following assassination of the Amir Habidullah, 
the Khan of the State, led in May last to invasion of 
India by the hillsmen; and fighting went on during 
June and well into July, when the Afghans sought peace. 
On August 8 the compact was signed, and under it the 
Afghan ruler loses much of his personal fortune on de- 
posit in Indian banks, and he also suffers a marked 
diminution in the subsidy annually received from Great 
Britain. This form of punishment will be felt as acutely 
as any that could be given. British officials in India 
claim that investigation has shown conclusively that this 
revolt was egged on by emissaries from Russia, adherents 
of Lenine and Trotsky, who took this way of attacking 
Great Britain, the “capitalistic State.” That this party 
in Russia has been doing much propaganda work 
throughout all of Asia is evident, Japan, China, and 
India being the main objectives. 


Journalists of today and historians of tomorrow 
have no simple task in deciding what to call the combat 
of 191418. As Sir Thomas Barclay has pointed out, 
it has been a Welthrieq or, as the French would say, la 
Guerre Mondiale; and it may come to be ealled not only 
“The World’s War,” but “The Great War.” “But,” he 
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adds, “if other wars arise almost immediately out of it, 
as is possible if any settlement is attempted which is not 
sincerely democratic or based on geographical or eco- 
nomic necessity, historians may revert to the time-hon- 
ored method of calling it after the years of its duration.” 


Holland’s views of the League of Nations recently 
found expression in a report of the Commission on 
Preparation for the Third Peace Conference, the publi- 
cation of which was sanctioned by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs at the Hague. Referring to the Paris draft 
of the League of Nations the report says: 

The Commission considers that it cannot conceal the 
fact that it cannot agree with the method hitherto fol- 
lowed by the composers of the draft, by which several 
nations which will have to live as members of the League 
are excluded from all discussions. Apparently this 
method is to be regarded as a result of the idea, which 
in the opinion of the Commission is unsatisfactory, of 
conducting the discussions about the League of Nations 
simultaneousty with the discussions about the Peace 
Treaty. 

For the rest, the Commission considers it obvious that 
Holland should belong to the nations which are to be 
invited to join the League. All States must be members 
of a real League of Nations. Although the Commission 
does not doubt that the composers of the draft had this 
principle before their eyes, it considers that it should be 
expressed in the draft itself. 

The Commission thinks that the League should he 
conducted for a certain number of years, with the con- 
dition that the revision of the constitution should be 
taken in hand a certain number of years before the ter- 
mination of this period. 

Finally, the Commission considers it a mistake that 
no mention is made in the draft of any recognition of 
the principle of the right of self-determination of 
peoples. 


A Voice out of Germany has been brought to our 
attention by a friend who sends us a translation of the 
following extracts from a letter published in the May 
Friedens-Warte in Zurich, Switzerland. The extracts 
are as follows: 

“The nations can never become reconciled as long as 
they continue to hold up to one another records of guilt, 
yet it is imperative that it be made clear to the entire 
German people, to the last man, as to whether the an- 
nexation.of Alsace Lorraine in 1871 can be defended 
with any shadow of right. We can no longer deceive 
ourselves—the cause of the war and the responsibility 
for it is not to be found in Edward’s “Encircling 
Policy,” in the murder at Serajewo or in the Grand- 
Dukes of Russia, but in the selfish dynastic policy of 
the Hohenzollerns and its resultant “Militarism,” mani- 
festing itself in Schleswig Holstein, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
increase of our navy, until finally, under the weight of 
the strain, the arch broke. And now the children are 
paying the penalty of their father’s sin in failing to 
comprehend and to call upon Bismarck to “Halt!” which 
would have prevented the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
and would perhaps at the last moment have altered the 
historic development of Europe. 

“There could be no deeper deception than to speak 
of Alsace-Lorraine as an ancient German province, as 
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most of us were taught in the schools, and as the Pan- 
German papers still every day anew declare to their 
readers, for it is in the last analysis not alone the 
language that today determines nationality. It is in- 
creasingly rather the feeling of the people as to where 
they find habits of life congenial and themselves at home. 
And the fact is that even in the German-speaking por- 
tion the Alsatian without any doubt unhesitatingly in- 
clines to France. Had a vote been taken in 1871 it is 
certain that not even the smallest fraction of the people 
would have broken away from France. Even up to the 
present time the settled inhabitant, not the recent comer, 
feels himself a Frenchman and greets with joy his 
rescuers from the Prussian yoke. * * * 

“For the best interests of Germany with the forma- 
tion ‘bf the new republic reduction of Prussian domina- 
tion would be joyfully welcomed. * * * 

“Before the French Revolution national feeling on the 
part of the people was scarcely worthy of mention. The 
people were indeed merely wares for sale among princes. 
The great change in human consciousness brought the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine the feeling of nationality and 
the years when they became politically of age were spent 
in union with France. It is therefore entirely mislead- 
ing when Popert speaks of Alsace “according to the 
conception most favorable for the French” as “incon- 
testably Borderland ;” Alsace-Lorraine is French and we 
can appreciate the feeling of Alfred Fried, when at the 
celebration of return, he so envied the French this ex- 
perience that he shook with excitement at the news. 

“We certainly do not regard ourselves as ‘miserable 
sinners’ when we come to the conclusion that, in spite 
of all the suffering and need occasioned among men, in- 
cluding ourselves, it is fortunate that the criminals of 
1914 did not win the war, for the entire war policy—the 
play with fire, the ultimatum to Servia, the invasion of 
Luxemburg and Belgium was manifest criminality and 
after all, the people most lacking in political ability are 
answerable for the deeds of their government and must 
endure the consequences. 

“And if hard years are ahead of us—of how great 
importance is our personal welfare, the happiness of 
one or even more generations viewed side by side with the 
events of the great world? Today the power among us 
lies broken that opposed itself to the advance of all man- 
kind. * * * What is great and strong in our people 
will survive the time of misfortune and our descendants 
will bless the hour of our defeat.” 


The Letter Box 


Spray RancuH, SAtma, Cotorapo, July 30, 1919. 
A. D. CALL. 

DEAR FRIEND: I want to thank the American Peace So- 
ciety for retaining me as one of its honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents. I appreciate it, and feel sure there is now a larger 
place for the Society than ever before. You have your 
place, which you must hold and advance toward the plane 
which some of us think higher and nearer the truth of 
Christ. 

The June number is great. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) RutH H. Spray. 


From a Wellesley Professor: With high appreciation of 
the attitude, policy, and work of THE ApDvocaTE oF PEACE 
during the war and since the armistice. 
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Judicial Settlement of Controversies Between States of the 
American Union. An Analysis of Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. By James Brown 
Scott. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1919. Pp. i-xiii + 1-545. § 

If the men who attempted at Paris to lay the foundations 

for a permanent international peace had familiarized them- 
selves with the eighty-one cases arising between the States 
of the American Union and decided by the Supreme Court of 
this nation, they could not have been so justly charged with 
political amateurishness. To talk of the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes without knowing these classic interna- 
tional settlements is dilettanteism running wild. To know 
something of the rise of judicial procedure between States 
in the American Union is indispensable to any clear inter- 
national thinking, for the Supreme Court sat upon issues 
between States as an international court applying inter 
national law. Questions arising out of the suability of 
States and the adoption of the eleventh amendment of the 
Constitution are concrete international questions. The same 
is true of questions of jurisdiction, procedure, and the ap 
pearance of a defendant State. How the United States has 
itself become plaintiff and defendant in suits has its inter- 
national significance. How out of these decisions we have 
developed “a government of laws and not of men” is of real 
international importance, the one outstanding effective 
agency operating between the breakdown of diplomacy and 
the outbreak of war. <A specific for war, indeed, has been 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Members of the 
American Peace Society—indeed, all persons—interested to 
have an intelligent perspective of international affairs, will 
wish to have this book beside the author's other text of 
which this is a development, namely, James Madison's Notes 
of Debates in the Federal Convention of 17ST and Their Re 
lation toa More Perfect Society of Nations. 


The Poetry of Peace. Selected by P. VW. Leonard. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1918S.) Pp. 124. 


“From the fall of Lucifer to the fall of Kruger,” this little 
Book does not contain poems from the singers who have died 
on the field of battle, nor indeed from any of the younger 
contemporary poets, vet by this little compilation the author 
has rendered to us a service. Beginning with the dialogue 
between Westmoreland, the Archbishop, Mowbray, and others 
from the fourth act of the second part of King Henry IV; 
the last two poems being “A Brighter Hellas,” by Shelley, 
and “Reinforcements,” by T. T. Lynch, the brave wars of 
peace will receive reinforcements, indeed, from those who did 
not know the agony of the bloody sweat of these latter years. 
We must confess that much of the poetry of peace is not 
poetry, but here in this little book the real poetry of peace 
is seen to be dignified, worthy, and interpretive. 


Disabled Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pensions and Training. Nw. 12 
of the Preliminary Economic Studies of the War. By 
Kdiward Devine and Lilian Brandt. Edited by David 
Kinley. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History. New York Oxford 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 461. $1.00, 


Seventeen chapters of this book deal with disabilities 
caused by the World War. The following sixty-nine pages 
deal historically with disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
past, and also with men disabled in civil life. Five chapters 
tell of developments in Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Austria, and the United States. The last four chapters tell 
of general characteristics, physical restoration, financial 
indemnities, and economic re-establishment. Modified as 
these studies must necessarily be by subsequent events, they 
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constitute a valuable preview of one of the most essential 
problems facing post-war social reorganization. 


Democracy and the Eastern Question. By Thomas I. Miilard 
The Century Company, New York. Pp. 446. $3.00, 


Mr. Millard’s qualifications as a veteran war correspondent 
naturally secured for him important assignments when the 
war between Russia and Japan broke, and his disheartening 
experiences in Tokio with other celebrities of his profession 
there assembled, when they had innumerable dinners at 
Japan's expense, but never got to the front, induced in him a 
resentment against all things Japanese, which has not abated 
during the intervening vears while he has been editing the 
China Press and Millard’s Review, both published at Shang 
hai, and while he has been writing a series of informing dis 
cussions of Far Eastern problems, of which this book is the 
latest, but we trust not the last, from his pen. 

Making due allowance for any memories of personal or 
professional humiliation which Mr. Millard may have suf 
fered at the hands of the Japanese Government and for any 
distortion of his vision which that fact may have caused, it 
still remains true that in this book, as well as in his earlier 
ones on “The New Far East” and “America and the Far 
Kastern Question.” he has amassed information about the 
policies and acts of Japan, China, and the Powers of the 
West in their interrelations which has not been made acces 
sible elsewhere in a form to be had by the public. He has 
found ways and means of getting possession of documents of 
state that often give the lie to the speeches of statesmen and 
the formal pledges of ministries and governments. THe has 
been a thorn in the flesh for the Japanese Foreign Office for 
many years now; and by this book he has brought down upon 
his head the disapproval of the American Department of 
State. 

Obviously, the book having thus been placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius, it is in demand. But there are intrinsic 
reasons why it should be read by all who can gain access to 
it. It is a mine of documentary evidence bearing upon the 
first and secondary stages of the dispute between China and 
Japan over the Shantung province and reversion of Ger 
many’s rights to Japan. With the negotiations at Paris and 
the victory of Japan there it does not deal: but directly and 
indirectly it sheds a tlood of light on phases of the dispute 
that have come to the surface since the United States Senate 
began its investigation of the Shantung settlement arrived at 
by the Peace Conference, since Secretary of State Lansing 
gave his testimony and since both Japan's Foreign Minister 
and President Wilson made their official comments (August 
7) on the situation. 

Mr. Millard’s basic demand is for an end to imperialism, 
nilitarism., and commercial exploitation in the Far East. He 
thus justifies the title of his book. Japan, according to him, 
is imitating old Europe, with Prussian models before her, 
and, having an essentially autocratic, oligarchic, and feudal 
conception of society still dominating a majority of her 
voverning class, whether of the old military clans or of the 
iatter-day plutocrats, she is today the open, but more often 
the secret, foe of a Chinese or a Russian democracy : and she 
has as distinct and clearly outlined a program for conquest 
of Asia politically and commercially as Germany had ere 
she defied the world. Mr. Millard, whether as an American 
oras a believer in national home rule and China for China, 
Russia for Russia. and India for India, is out to fight this 
Japanese earth-hunger and imposition of Nippon upon Asia. 


Collapse and Reconstruction. bv Nir Thomas Barclay, Little 
Brown & Company, Boston. Pp. 315. $2.50, net. 

The author of this book is an eminent English barrister of 

international renown as a thinker and writer on interna 
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tional law. To erudition he joins independence of character 
and frankness of utterance, so that his output is never con- 
ventional or traditional or vague as to its meaning. This 
book was written and published before the final terms of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany were announced, but after 
the text of the Covenant of the proposed League of Nations 
was issued for the jurists, statesmen, journalists, and 
ethical teachers of the nations to debate pending its ratifica- 
tion or rejection. Sir Thomas is of the opinion that had re- 
sponsible officials of the Europe of yesterday not turned deaf 
ears to the warnings of those who knew about the perils that 
were involved in a possible break up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, of the aspirations of the Russian proletariat, and 
the meaning of the demand for “social democracy,” and if they 
had not relied on “superannuated and imperfect sources of 
information,” then the war and its shattering sequela might 
have been avoided. He has no illusions as to the “will to 
peace” being equivalent to peace itself, for it is “the reason- 
ableness of mankind” that in the last analysis will end war, 
and not the artifices of statesmen and diplomats; and “the 
most backward nation in the community of nations makes the 
peace in civilization.” Wars, he holds, often are but forms of 
collective gambling, seldom unpopular with the masses, and 
appealing to “the spoliative instincts of mankind.” 

Facing the problems of reconstruction, he is realist enough 
to admit at once that it will have to be done by statesmen 
with “the materials they possess, insufficient as they may 
be.” They must look beyond the occasions of war to its 
causes. Too much emphasis on the former and too little on 
the latter, in his opinion, is the grave indictment which may 
be brought legitimately against “the peace movements of a 
generation of civilized mankind: in fact, is due to concentra- 
tion on arbitration and other methods of dealing with in- 
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cidents of international trouble and not with causes.” Per- 
manent peace, in his opinion, can only follow a reconstruc- 
tion, which recognizes as its governing principles : 

1. The avoidance of solutions which create or which will 
or may be reasonably expected to create a national grievance 
or grievances, present or future. 

2. The avoidance of solutions which may reasonably be re- 
garded as having a humiliating character. 

3. Consideration for reasonable claims of any State which 
do not essentially curtail the reasonable realization by 
another State of its geographical and economic requirements, 

While thoroughly in sympathy with the general contention 
that more “open diplomacy” and abolition of secret treaties 
will do much to hasten generally diffused peace and lessening 
of war, Sir Thomas, as one who, to quote his own words, “has 
made a lifelong study of diplomacy and its methods, espe- 
cially as an outsider unbound by Foreign Office restrictions,” 
nevertheless candidly remarks that “in the course of a war, 
or even in the midst of an ordinary heated international con- 
troversy, argument in public is necessarily tinged with its 
glow, and it is in the detached coolness of privacy, and even 
secrecy, alone that preliminaries and details can be effec- 
tively discussed.” He credits President Wilson with under- 
standing this, and with the broader contention that “no 
secret agreements be made finally binding upon nations with- 
out their knowledge and consent,” adding: “The experience 
of late years and modern notions of government cannot but 
the President to insist on this publicity in the 
interest of civilized mankind.” He urges far more close and 
vital connections between the British Foreign Office and 
Parliament and utilization by Great Britain of sources of in- 
formation in shaping her foreign policy now ignored or im- 
perfectly utilized. 
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